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A PRAYER 


Let me be gentle in my judgment, Lord! 
I know not mine own heart, how can I others 
know? 
A light leads some along a well-b!aze trail, 
While, lost in forest darkness, others go. 


If I can find no means to help him on, 
Let me not judge my fellow-man, but pray. 
We all are traveling on the self-same road; 
Through suffering, and alone, he'll find the 
way. 
Agnes Welch, 


From Poilip Hale’s Column in Boston Herald. 
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THE TRAGEDY IN FORT WORTH 


On July 17 the Rev. J. Frank Norris, 
noted Baptist and fundamentalist leader 
of Fort Worth, Texas, killed Mr. D. E. 
Chipps, a wealthy lumberman, who had 
come to his office to remonstrate with 
him concerning attacks upon the city 
administration made by Dr. Norris in 
his sermons and in his weekly, the Search- 
light. The entire church of America must 
look with shame and anxious concern 
upon this tragedy. Dr. Norris is not an 
obscure minister whose actions may be re- 
garded as the casual fruits cf human weak- 
ness. He is one of the conspicuous men 
of the Christian ministry in the Southwest. 
The killing which he committed, allegedly 
in self-defense, though his victim carried 
no gun, may have been the result of a 
momentary paroxysm of fear, but every 
indication betrays it as the logical fruit 
of the man’s whole spiritual life. For 
years Dr. Norris has drawn the multitudes 
by a campaign of violence against those 
whom he believes to be the enemies of the 
Christian religion. He has been adver- 
tised as ‘‘Two-gun Norris, who always 
gets his man.” His strictures against 
Baylor University, in spite of the tradi- 
tional conservatism of that school, finally 
forced the Baptist Conference of Texas to 
deny his church a seat in its convention. 
The vehemence with which he has at- 
tacked all foes of his own brand of ortho- 
doxy finally intoxicated his mind so that 
he saw himself as a solitary and heroic 
defender of the ramparts of faith against 
treachery within and peril without. No 
doubt it was this kind of self-deception 
which made it possible for him to ascend 
the pulpit only a few hours after the kill- 
ing and preach a sermon which betrayed 
not a hint of remorse or regret. We doubt 
whether any one but a psychiatrist could 
be able to give a complete explanation of 
this tragedy. 

On the morning following the killing, 
Dr. Norris preached from the words, 
“There is therefore no condemnation for 
those who are in Christ.’”’ According to 
the newspapers, he said, among other 
things: ‘“‘All condemnation was passed on 
to him and there can be no condemnation 
of those who are in him. Who is he that 
condemneth? If God be for us who can 
be against us? All things work together 
for good to those who are in God.”’ We 
doubt whether this sermon was prepared 
after the shooting. We have a suspicion 
that_it seemed to fit his mood of astonish- 
ing complacency simply because any ser- 
mon he might have chosen out of his stock 
would have fitted that mood. We are 
far from suggesting that fundamentalism 
condones killing or incites to crime. We 
know that ministers of every shade of 
theological conviction will be quick to 
condemn this rash action. Yet it must 
inevitably strike the observer that the 
sermon preached by Dr. Norris after the 
murder betrays in every one of the scant 


phrases which the reporters transmitted 
some hint of the supra-moral tendencies 
which lurk ever at the door of religion and 
tempt it inte anti-moral conduct. There is 
the substitutionary idea, which at its 
best ecntains the truth of vicariousness 
and at its worst becomes an easy scheme 
for absolving sin of guilt. There is the 
mystic fatalism which persuades the be- 
liever that his destiny transcends the 
natural fortunes of life as they are affected 
by good and evil. Here are dangers in re- 
ligion from which no religion is altogether 
free, but which an unreflective orthodoxy 
has dangerously aggravated. When a 
man can preach of “no condemnation” 
within twenty-four hours after shooting 
an unarmed man, it is time once more to 
take stock of the quality and implication 
of his religion.—Christian Century. 


* * 


“TWO-GUN NORRIS”’ 


Throughout the centuries Christian 
prophets have been slain by their enemies; 
it remained for the recognized national 
leader of the Baptist Fundamentalists 
to reverse the order. The self-styled 
“Two-gun Norris, who gets his man,’ 
literally got him by shooting and killing 
D. E. Chipps, who, according to the 
newspapers, entered the office of Norris’s 
church in Fort Worth, Texas, unarmed. 

' Fort Worth is a town that recalls not 

altogether pleasant memories to members 
of the Episcopal Church. And through 
those memories is woven the name of J. 
Frank Norris. Lee W. Heaton, while 
rector of Trinity Church in that city, was 
cited for heresy. One of his most active 
and vitriolic opponents was Dr. Norris. 
When a member of the Churchman staff 
called on Bishop Moore during this jour- 
nal’s investigation of the Heaton matter, 
the bishop waved a copy of Norris’s Search- 
light at him and said: ‘“‘Let’s see how Hea- 
ton will like that. Show that to your 
Modernist friends up. North.’ Across 
the first page of the Searchlight, as an eight- 
column streamer headline for a character- 
istic Norris outpouring, were the words, 
printed in red: ‘Rev. Lee W. Heaton, 
Modernist, Caught and Exposed.” 

In commenting on this article to the 
Churchman representative later, Dr. Norris 
said: ‘(Heaton came in here and said that 
he had got by his troubles with his bishop 
and with his vestry, but that this article 
in the Searchlight was the last straw. He 
got by the others, but he can’t get by this.’” 
Writing of the part played by Norris in 
the Heaton affair, the representative of 
the Churchman said: ‘ 

“A tremendous power, which is outside 
the Episcopal Church, is vested in this 
important figure, Dr. Norris. All the 
great material forces of the community of 
Fert Worth linked with the Ku Klux Klan, 
are represented by Dr. Norris. Dr. Norris 
has turned the full power of his attack on 
the Rev. Lee W. Heaton. It is said that 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible a1 containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sis. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


GOD GIVE US MEN 

NE thing is missing,” says the Christian Register, 
“from the report of the recent meeting of the 
editors of the church papers. The editor of the 
Christian Leader writes fully and pithily in his journal 
of this rather uncheerful company, as they assembled 
and meditated on their job in Washington, but no- 
where in the proceedings is there anxious inquiry 
about the fitness of the editors for their office. It is 
our judgment that one of the chief troubles with the 
religious press is that they are edited by worthy men 
who have neither the intuition nor the attainment of 
journalists. Though they have all the goods that 
make for piety and church loyalty, it profiteth them 
nothing, yea, it leaveth all kinds of deficits, spiritual 
even more than monetary, because they have not 
the rudiments of editorial acumen and skill. If this 
be plain speaking, it is time somebody stood up. 
All through those deliberations the editors diagnosed 
and prognosticated; but, except for the remarks of G. 
Warfield Hobbs, who was a very able newspaper 
man before he took orders and an editorial job with 
the Episcopalians, we find very little that helps in the 

settlement of a critical situation.” 

Had the editor of the Christian Register attended 
the meetings in Washington, doubtless, with his keen 
powers of observation and fine intuition, he would 
have noted three things: 

1. Recognition of the worth of the editorial task. 

2. A beautiful Christian humility in the presence 
of that task. 

3. A strong determination to carry on. 

Now these things alone do not make editors, but 
they are essentials. 

In the article to which the Register refers, we de- 
scribed the modesty of the editors. No man among 
them had any panacea to offer. No editor, however 
old in service, took the attitude that he knew it all. 
There was a genuine search for light on what was 
admitted to be a difficult situation. There were 
repeated requests by the older men for the views of 
the younger men. 

So long as the virtue of humility does not run into 
the vice of self-depreciation, it is one of the most im- 
portant virtues for an editor to possess. A pitiless 
white light is beating on the man who writes and edits. 
What is in him is held up for all the world to see. 
There are no qualities which make a man more 


vulnerable under such circumstances than vanity, 
pride and egotism. 

There was no editor of a religious weekly with 
whom we talked in Washington who believed himself 
well fitted for his job. By that sign we discovered 
that they knew something about the job. 

But there was much more to the meeting of the 
Editorial Council than the coming together of a group 
of modest, experienced gentlemen. 

There was a remarkable revelation of brains, 
intuition, and much more than “the rudiments of 
editorial acumen and skill.”’ 

These editors were men of many natural gifts 
and long experience in the work. 

Just let our gifted contemporary sit How with 
almost any one of the men who were there and get 
acquainted with him, and at once he will take that 
man out of the category of the unfit. Already he 
has done it in his paper by flattering editorial refer- 
ence to almost every editor with whom he is closely 
associated. 

No, we must say plainly that the editor of the 
Register does not know, this time, what he is talking 
about. 

The reason that our papers are so dreary at times 
is not that we are drab and dreary, but that we have 
to make bricks without straw. 

To us it is astonishing that they are so good. 

But no apologies need be made for the majority 
of the religious weeklies. Like churches, these papers 
command talent money can not buy. And it shows 
in brilliant work. 

If, however, the editor of the Register would lec- 
ture us a little more gently, make his statements a 
little less sweeping, we all would see that he has laid 
hold of a vital truth. We need better editors. We 
ought to have more trained men. Where are we to 
get them? The editor of the Register, with the rest of 
us, must put his powerful intellect on this intricate 
problem. 

We must have men of the finest kind of insight, 
keenest possible intuition, great sanity and balance, 
ever present humor which enables them to laugh at 
their own foibles as well as see the foibles of others, 
power to measure men and events—their own strength 
and weakness too—good temper, patience, Christian 
charity, deep religious faith, broad scholarship, cour- 
age, courage—ah, what is not needed by the editor! 
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We did not find the perfect editor in Washing- 
ton, but what we found made us proud of the pro- 
fession to which we belong. 

* * 


THE OLD SOUTH IN AUGUST 


HE Old South Congregational Church, Boston, 
belongs in the category of churches which do 
not run away from the heat and humidity of 

mid-summer and the problem of getting a congrega- 
tion when church members are out of town. 

Instead the church redoubles its efforts when 
difficulties multiply. 

The August calendar of the church gives as 
preachers for the month, the Rev. Archibald Black of 
Montclair, N. J., the Rev. Geo. T. Smart of Wheaton 
College, the Rev. Fletcher D. Parker, Boston City 
Missionary, who is also pastor in charge, the Rev. 
Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, and 
the Rey. Harry P. Dewey of Minneapolis—a notable 
company. 

If all the services can measure up to the service for 
August first they must be counted as highly successful. 

On that date the main floor of this large church 
was filled comfortably. The galleries, usually so full 
of students, were empty, but the impression given was 
of a large congregation. 

_ The service was uplifting, but the sermon was 
the outstanding thing. 

Dr. Archibald Black is not as well known as his 
scholarly brother, Prof. Hugh Black, but ought to 
be reckoned with in any attempt to list great prophetic 
preachers. 

Instead of taking a topic for a hot August morn- 
ing he announced the subject: “Is the Christian 
Ideal Too High?”—and took as a text the passages 
beginning ‘Love your enemies.”’ Before he finished 
every worshiper was sitting up straight, and probably 
the majority were doing some thinking and quiet 
searching of soul. 

The people who tell how easy it all is were dis- 
posed of in a few emphatic sentences: “‘Just come to 
Jesus and all will be made plain. It will not—not by 
a life full. Jesus never said so,’’ said the preacher. 

Men and nations do not follow the hard way of 
Jesus. To millions, the idea has never dawned. To 
others it is ridiculous. Even to Christians the way is 
high above us. Weare only a little way on the road. 

With this kind of situation, ought we not to lower 
the Christian ideal, make it more practical, and then 
call for a united Christian effort to realize this lower 
ideal? To answer these questions the preacher 
left the realm of religion and, with the congregation 
following intently, considered how lowering the 
hard and high ideal would work in matrimony, in 
politics, and other sections of the work-a-day world. 

“The man in politics,” he said, “who starts with 
the highest kind of ideals but, up against the prac- 
tical situations which he is compelled to face, blots 
out of his mind some little thing about justice or 
right, salving his conscience. with the thought, ‘It 
works’—is he on the same road that he was at first? 
Will the results to his city and his country be the 
same? At the last will he be the same man for better 
or worse?” 


The conclusion was dramatic and powerful: 
“My people, we are in great need of pondering this 
matter in this age when the so-called practical is 
being exalted. There never was a more absurd, wood- 
en idea than the one so common that it does not matter 
what a man or nation believes. Nothing else does 
matter. The cry to-day for a practical Christianity 
with lower ideals is wrong. Only by having our eyes. 
fixed on the mountain top can we climb at all.” 

We need more churches which will put the best 
foot forward in time of stress and strain. We need 
more strong Scotch preachers who will hold up the old 
high Christian ideals. 

It was not a light or easy gospel. The Scotch 
do not preach that way. There was not even a refer- 
ence to the rewards of conscience. The simple ques- 
tion was, ‘Shall we get anywhere on the Christian 
way by lowering the Christian ideal under any con- 
ceivable situation or in any realm of thought?”” And 
the answer was, “‘We shall not.”’ 

* * 
ARE COLLEGES ANY GOOD? 


HERE always have been people who have taken 
the position that time spent “going through 
college’ to a large extent is wasted. In one of 

his eloquent flights Robert G. Ingersoll said that 
“colleges for the most part are places where pebbles 
are polished and diamonds are dimmed.’ ‘The 
weakness of the attack on the colleges always has 
been that the alternative offered has been “what 
will help a man earn a living.’”?’ Enough idealism has 
been created in this world to make the mass of public 
school boys and girls and their parents turn away from 
the purely practical and seek the cultural. “‘Man 
shall not live by bread alone,” they declare. 

But now thoughtful people are saying that our 
boys and girls get no bread in college, and little else 
except the right to put a degree after their names. 

The issue joined is not between cultural educa- 
tion and practical education. It is the issue between 
college or an education. The proposition is laid down 
flatly that colleges are not on to their jobs, that what 
a student gets in the way of knowledge or intellectual 
power he gets in spite of the current trend of opinion 
in those centers called academic, and that he would 
do far better by going into residence in some interest- 
ing intellectual center and taking advantage of the 
libraries and lectures. 

H. G. Wells need not be taken too seriously, but 
there is possibly enough in what he says about colleges 
to make us reflect: 

These universities fail to do any adequate educa- 
tional work upon the larger part of the youngsters who 
spend what are perhaps the cardinal years of their 
lives in their colleges. Only a minority do sound work. 
They do it against the current of opinion. Much of it 
they could do far better in closer touch with London 
or in any other habitable town. 

Both Oxford and Cambridge lie in low river valleys; 
the heavy air demands much time out of every day for 
exercise, and a vast industry of games has grown up to 
overshadow all intellectual activities. In spite of such 
exertions, there is a prevailing slackness. There is a 
tradition of irrelevance, which only the most resolute 
workers escape. 

There is no effective supervision by the tutors 
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who are supposed to guide the mental growth of the 
undergraduates, and a considerable number of these 
youngsters waste their time in little musical and dra- 
matic societies that lead neither to musical nor to dra- 
matic achievement, and in similar forms of amateurism. 
-Such opportunities for irittering away time are endless. 
Few of the dons are of a quality to grip the under- 
graduate imagination. Many of the most conspicuous 
seem to be wilful ‘“freaks’’ who set out to be talked 
about. Nowadays these dons seem more disposed to car- 
ry on the traditions of discouragement and suppres- 
sion that dominate the great English public schools 
than to excite a new generation to vigorous thought 
and effort. 


Parents have been bitterly disappointed, says 
Mr. Wells. They send their boys to Oxford and 
Cambridge and find them at the end “up to nothing 
in particular, and schooled out of faith, passion or 
ambition.” 

Mr. Wells makes an eloquent plea to clear out 
“the spoiled and motiveless youth” who fill our col- 
leges, and make them real centers of research and 
learning. Let the trained minds meet in colleges to 
confer and go on with their work. Let eager youths 
come to serve as secretaries, assistants, special pupils, 
and collateral investigators. 

Let the learning be made available by greater 
generosity and breadth in translation and circulation 
to the seeking thousands in Russia, India, China and 
the Near Kast. 

These are interesting suggestions. 
something in them? 

Is it true that the worst thing about colleges 
to-day is a developing tradition among the students 
against study? If so what are colleges for? 

Is it also true that there is no real stimulus to 
character building in college? 

Perhaps some of the distinguished Ph. D.’s, 
D. D.’s, LL.D.’s, or even Bachelors and Masters, in 
our own fellowship can help us solve these riddles. 

* * 


RIGHT IN CALLING US TO ACCOUNT 


HE Reformed Church Messenger performs a serv- 
ice in calling us sharply to account for saying 
_ that the directors of the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
Centennial did right in voting to open the exposition 
on Sunday. What we should have said is that such 
expositions ought to be opened on Sunday. The 
editorial of Dr. Leinbach, editor of the Messenger, 
appeared last week. Our editorial was in the issue 
of the Leader for July 8. What we said in that edi- 
torial expresses our convictions in general. Wherein 
we were misinformed was on the legal right of these 
directors to open the exposition. That matter now is 
pending in the courts. According to the Christian 
Century: ““The law of the state is against it: the legis- 
lature in appropriating the state funds for the ex- 
position explicitly prohibited Sunday opening, and 
the mayor had evidently given his word to Christian 
leaders that the exposition would remain closed.” 
When law—ancient or modern—and when the 
pledged word of responsible men is against doing a 
thing, that thing ought not to be done—whether it 
be right or wrong. 
The Christian Century suggests that the fire and 


Is there not 


fury of Sabbatarian leaders had better be directed 
against the political corruption of the state. Why 
not against both? Getting money under false pre- 
tenses from a state legislature is almost as low as 
buying a legislature or an electorate. 

But the Christian Century is right in telling us 
that as religious people our perspective too often is 
faulty. What it says of Pennsylvania churchmen is 
true of churchmen in many places: ““Their attitude 
reminds us a little of the story of the milk dealer 
who was tried in civil court for adulterating milk, 
whereupon his church excommunicated him, not 
for his business practise but because he used profane 
language on the witness stand.” 

* * 


A SERVICE BY WBZ 

BZ, the station of the Westinghouse Company 

which broadcasts daily from the Hotel Kim- 

ball in Springfield, and the Hotel Brunswick 

in Boston, has rendered a service in having Thornton 

W. Burgess, the naturalist, speak over the radio for 

half an hour on Wednesday evenings during the past 
year. 

In accordance with a well established radio cus~ 
tom, listeners who have enjoyed the talks have been 
asked to enroll in what is called a Radio Nature 
League, and over thirty thousand have responded. 
They also have been asked to observe for Mr. Burgess, 
ask questions, and comment upon what they have 
heard. 

Probably a great company have enjoyed these 
meetings who never have enrolled or contributed. 

Mr. Burgess’s talks have been made. up largely 
of reading letters from people all over New England 
and far-away points, answering their questions and 
commenting upon their observations. Not only birds 
and flowers, but forests, deer, bear, wild-cats, raccoons, 
skunks, squirrels, rats, mice, weasels, have figured in 
the talks. 

He has not permitted nature faking, but he has 
not discouraged reports of the improbable. ‘“‘Go back,” 
he keeps saying. ‘Look carefully,” ‘Observe,’ 
“Compare,” “Report.” 

The talks have been free from sickly sentimen- 
talism, frank in telling us that we have to do our 
share of the dirty, disagreeable work of the world, 
like exterminating the outlaw rat, and brave in taking 
the part of creatures like the beautiful pigeon hawk 
which people generally treat as an outlaw. 

The stimulus he has given to nature study has 
been important. The pleasure he has rendered has 
been marked. But more important than either of 
these things has been the body of public opinion he 
has helped create. 

An increasing number of people have been stirred 
to conserve our beauty spots, defend them from the 
vandal, watch over the plants and the flowers in 
danger of being exterminated, find out how interesting 
the wild creatures are, and appreciate the true worth 
of the little dumb creatures who have been given a 
bad name. 

They have been urged to look out and see what 
kind of world this is, and under Mr. Burgess’s teaching 
they have found it a beautiful and a friendly world. 
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ee a rr 
Your Marching Orders’ 


: John Smith Lowe 


3] FIND myself laboring under considerable em- 
€| barrassment this evening. For me to stand 
in the presence of this rather august assem- 
blage of Sunday school officers, teachers and 
workers, to give “marching orders,’’ is rather sugges- 
tive of supererogation. It is a good deal like shipping 
anthracite coal to Scranton, Pennsylvania. Most 
of you know more about the subject in hand than I 
do, and the chances are you are already in possession 
of more marching orders than you know how to 
execute. 

In view of the fact that I am not an expert in 
Sunday school and religious educational work, why 
should I presume to add to the mass of entanglements 
in which you are enmeshed at the present time? You 
are deluged with an avalanche of instructions as to 
how to do it. The standards of excellence have been 
advanced so steadily during the last two decades that 
many excellent people shrink from the task of Sun- 
day school work because they feel they are not fitted 
for it, and because they despair of qualifying them- 
selves for it. 

Why should I appear here and still further in- 
crease your embarrassment by issuing more marching 
orders? Frankly, I do not want still further to be- 
fuddle you. I want to help you clarify your minds, 
if possible, by giving my marching orders in such a 
way as to focus your attention upon a few funda- 
mental principles which remain the same from age 
to age—principles which stand out like the giant oaks 
in the forest, principles that are as constant in the 
life of man as the law of gravitation is in the physical 
universe. 

I. This observation brings me directly to the 
first order in my list of commands. It is this. Give 
what you have. Do not withhold what you have 
to give because you haven’t something else to con- 
tribute. First and last, it is the giving spirit and not 
the particular character of what we give that makes 
the Sunday school go. You have a life. In it there 
is a mind, a voice, a personality, an influence. Give 
that. Give it with all your might. That is your first 
duty; it is also your last. 

“Silver and gold I have none,” said Peter to the 
alms-seekers at the door of the temple. It must have 
been rather embarrassing for Peter as he realized 
his lack of funds, for it was money that was needed, 
anyway it was money that was asked for. But Peter 
did not stop there. He went on, “But such as I have, 
give I unto thee.”’ So Peter gave what he had, and 
right there something remarkable happened. Some- 
thing remarkable nearly always happens when people 
with utter abandon give what they have to a worthy 
cause. 

There were a lot of things besides money that 
Peter did rot have. He did not have a college educa- 
tion. He did not have any social prestige worthy of 
note. He was just an ordinary fisherman. He lacked 


———— 


*Address delivered at the General Sunday School Conven- 
tion at Philacelphia, on July 12, 1926. 


moral steadfastness.% Peter lacked a good many fine 
qualities. But all of this is wide of the mark. He was 
not altogether a cipher. He did have something. He 
gave what he had to give. That is my first marching 
order to you, “Give what you have.’”’ Never mind 
what you lack. Don’t think of what you have not. 
Give what you have. 

You may not know anything about psychology, 
pedagogy and modern methods. Most of the greatest 
Sunday school workers whose illustrious names 
illuminate the pages of history did not know any more 
about these subjects than you do, in their day. God 
alone, however, is able to measure the wealth of their 
influence and the abiding fragrance of their contribu- 
tion to human betterment in a weary and heavy 
laden world. Most of them were men and women 
of humble origin and ordinary talents. You can trace 
the secret of their power back along the winding 
trail over which they have traveled to one solitary 
source. They gave what they had to give. I am not 
speaking in disparagement of pedagogy and modern 
methods. God forbid. Of this fountain of knowledge 
now at our disposal I would say: Go to it constantly. 
Drink long and deep of its sparkling waters. Of this 
wisdom get all you can, and if you will try hard in 
your own simple way you will be surprised to see 
how much of it you can master in a short time. 

But with all of your getting, get understanding. 
Get the kind of understanding that will make you see 
that, with all the pedagogy in the universe crammed 
under your hat, your real contribution will still be in 
your sacrificial willingness to give what you have and 
not in the scientific methods you use in giving it. 

The famous evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, was 
once preaching to a great crowd in one of his meet- 
ings. He was hurling his whole soul into his message, 
as he always did. He was thinking more about the 
evangel he was delivering and of its effect upon the 
hearts of men than he was about the literary form 
he was using in proclaiming it. There was a fastid- 
ious gentleman sitting on the platform that night, 
and at the close of the service he went to Mr. Moody 
and said, “By the way, Mr. Moody, I noticed that 
you made eleven mistakes in grammar in your sermon 
to-night.” ‘Very likely,” replied Mr. Moody. “I 
don’t doubt it fora moment. My early education was 
very faulty. I often wish that I had received more 
schooling, but I am giving all the grammar I know in 
the service of God and humanity. How is it with 
you?” 

Dean Brown in commenting on this famous story 
from the life of Mr. Moody makes this observation: 
“We are not told what reply the man made. I hope 
that he went home to read a chapter in the Bible 
rather than another page of grammar, and I trust 
that he prayed the Lord to create within him a new 
heart.” 

“Such as I have I give.’”’ That is the attitude 
which counts. The more you know about psychology 
and pedagogy and modern methods the better equipped 
you will be to give effectively what nature has en- 
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dowed you to contribute. But never allow yourself 
to forget that the thing you give is of more conse- 
quence than the means of communication whereby 
you pass it from your soul to the lives of others. A 
$20,000 Rolls Royce makes a far better appearance 
on the highway than a $500 Ford, but without gaso- 
line you can not get any farther with the Rolls Royce 
than you can with a Ford. It is Divine propulsion, 
not scientific pedagogy, that makes the Sunday school 
go. 

II. My second ‘‘marching order’ deals with 
another old-fashioned basic principle. Whatever 
else you do or fail to do, stick hard and fast to your 
fundamental task of Christian character building. 
Reach out as far as possible beyond this starting 
point with your lines of application, but don’t forget 
it is your indispensable starting point. Don’t depart 
from it. Make it your base of operations. Stick to 
your responsibility of Christian character building. 
By precept and example, Bible lessons and prayer, 
worship and song, aim to send into the hearts and 
souls of those who come under your training the 
powerful influence that will make them instinctively 
abhor evil and cleave to that which is good. 

In the final analysis, there is just one thing that 
will stabilize society, purify civilization and improve 
the body politic. That one thing is strength of 
character, expressing itself in clean virile manhood, 
virtuous women, sterling honesty, unselfishness, and 
the love that seeketh not its own. Many other de- 
vices will help us on our way, but, lacking this one 
elemental quality at the heart of humanity, we shall 
go to smash ultimately, no matter how many prac- 
tical schemes we invent and promote in the interest 
of civic betterment. 

Trying to establish the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth by setting up a vast and complicated framework 
of political machinery is about like attempting to 
erect a fifty-story skyscraper by piling up bricks with- 
out the use of cement to hold them together. It 
simply can not be done. 

It is quite the fashion in these days in certain 
quarters to make sarcastic, scornful, flings at re- 
ligious workers who confine themselves mostly or 
entirely to the basic job of character building. They 
are contemptuously called ‘‘mossbacks,” “doddering 
pietists,” “back numbers” and “weak sisters,” who 
are doing nothing for the advancement of the King- 
dom of Heaven on earth because they do not spend 
all of their time, or most of it, chasing and pushing 
the latest social programs and political panaceas 
which happen to be the fad and fancy of the hour. 

Do not allow these ugly epithets to discourage 
you. Do not permit them to divert you from your 
purpose to purge men’s souls of unholy desires and 
demoralizing motives, for, after all has been said 
and done, out of the heart are the issues of life. This 
is an old-fashioned gospel—I am fully aware of the 
fact—but it is a true gospel. 

In his Sesqui-Centennial address delivered here 
in the city of Philadelphia on the Fourth of July, 
President Coolidge, as usual, said many good things. 
But no remark made by him at that time is superior 
to his observation to the effect that governments 
do not make ideals, but ideals do make governments. 


Of course the government can help to sustain ideals 
and it can create institutions through which they can 
be better observed, but their source by their very 
nature is in the people. 

The President is on solid ground in this contention. 
Ideals represent the fruitage of character. Men do 
not gather figs from thistles and grapes from thorns. 
Ideals do not grow on the lattice work of political 
and economic reforms. I frankly admit that charac- 
ter building does not lend itself to ostentation and 
show. It is not like a display of fireworks. It is 
not in any sense of the word a spectacular perform- 
ance. Silently and unseen its work is done in the 
depths of men’s souls. It is done in the seclusion of 
Sunday school classes, and church services, where the 
noiseless but irresistible influences of religious faith 
make their inroads into human hearts. It is done 
in struggling, often in neglected, churches, in the 
crowded cities and out on the far-flung frontiers of 
the countryside, where the consecrated life of some 
devoted man or woman in a mysterious way we do 
not know quite how creates in the breast of some boy 
or girl a sense of honor that can not be bought at any 
price, a conception of virtue that no stream of pollution 
can corrupt. 

Four years ago a young man registered in the 
freshman class at Yale University. He had been 
brought up in a good home. Religious idealism had 
been a part of his education program. He had never 
been subjected to any hard test, but had been pre- 
pared for such a test when it might come. He found 
himself one night in a theater that was on fire. He 
saw people surging toward the exits. Strong men and 
burly young fellows were trampling upon women and 
children in their mad desire to escape. He had his 
chance to run with the others and save his life, but he 
decided to stay and help those weaker than himself. 
Soon his clothes were on fire. His hands were burned 
until he might have been screaming with pain, if his 
mind had not been so intently set upon the perform- 
ance of a high and noble service. He worked on, for- 
getful of himself. He was one of the last to leave the 
burning building. When he did get out he was so 
badly burned he died the next day in a hospital. 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friends.”’ 

Men and women who can be counted on to mani- 
fest such lofty traits of character not only in a burn- 
ing theater but in all the great moral crises of life 
and in the common humdrum tasks of every day life, 
are the ones who will redeem this poor old world from 
its sin, its economic wrongs, its industrial evils, and 
from the devastating wars which threaten us with 
annihilation. 

Personal or spiritual disarmament will have to 
precede naval and military disarmament. Military 
and naval disarmament will be neither possible nor 
effective until we succeed in disarming ourselves of 
the warlike spirit in which we so often deal with ques- 
tions which become the subject of honest and legiti- 
mate discussion. Too often the advocates of peace 
themselves, who differ only as to the methods to be 
used in gaining a common end, give way to angry 
passions and hurl at each other the hateful invectives 
of denunciation. Invective denunciations are the 
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hand grenades of verbal warfare. Bitter, acrimonious 
quarreling about the best way to stop war will never 
usher in the era of universal peace. Wars occur be- 
cause diplomats and statesmen representing the 
great powers of the world are not big enough, lofty 
enough in character, to subdue their angry passions 
when conflicting interests call for adjustment. 
Bloody wars are always preceded, and they are ul- 
timately precipitated, by diplomatic duels in which 
the so-called dignitaries of powerful nations unleash 
the wild beasts of selfishness, hate, ancient prejudices, 
and inherited grudges. War will end when we are all 
of us sufficiently noble in character to think and to 
speak the truth in love and not in anger. 

III. It is now time to look for a few moments 
at the other side of the picture. If Christian character 
building is your first responsibility, it is not your last. 
It is not enough to create a reserve power of Christian 
character in the souls of men that is favorably inclined 
toward goodness in private and in public life. These 
noble impulses of character must be definitely trans- 
lated into specific reinforcements. I remember hear- 
ing it said when I was a boy of a certain hot place 
‘Supposed to exist somewhere in the universe, that it 
is paved with good intentions. Hell, whether it be 
literally a place or a state of mind, is paved largely 
with good intentions and pious impulses which have 
never come to actual fruition. Jesus declined to re- 
‘main with his disciples on the mountain of transfig- 
uration. It was good to be there. This much he 
‘acknowledged. But he had to go down at once into 
the valley and do something about it. A foundation 
for the building you expect to erect is, of course, in- 
dispensable, but once your foundation is completed 
you can not, with any hope of success, sit down and 
expect the super-structure to build itself. 

The water in the reservoir up in the distant hills 
must be piped to the city through great mains and 
small conduits, if it is to serve the needs of the people. 
The electric current, generated at the remote power 
stations, is sent through high power transmission 
eables to the surrounding towns and cities, where it 
is harnessed to the wheels of industry. 

Jesus seemed to hold in contempt two classes of 
people—the hypocrites who pretended to be some- 
thing they were not, and the negative or passively 
good people who don’t do anything constructive for 
the advancement of the Kingdom. It was of these 
empty-handed, passively inclined saints of whom he 
is reported to have said, “‘And these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment.” 

Why did he wither the fig tree by the roadside? 
Not because the fig tree had done anything wrong. 
He withered it because it was bearing no fruit. It 
was barren. It wasn’t doing anything. 

Back in the years of 1917-1918 this country was 
held in the grip of a mighty giving impulse. The 
people were generously inclined. But the Government 
could not and it did not take chances on these gen- 
erous impulses doing the thing that was desired, un- 
aided. You will remember it required a vast amount 
of machinery to solicit these people and convert 
their generous impulses into cash donations for the 
purposes for which money was needed. 

If your first responsibility is to build Christian 


character, your second is to translate Christian charac- 
ter into action. One of the reasons why the so-called 
radicals of our day lose their patience with the con- 
servatives is that the conservatives stick to the clois- 
tral ideals of abstract character building so closely 
that they refuse to have anything to do with education, 
politics, business ethics, economic industries, indus- 
trial evils and international relationships. They turn 
their backs on these practical activities, contenting 
themselves with the defense that it is their business 
to preach and teach the gospel. The radicals feel 


. that the conservatives are content to be negatively 


or passively good. 

I have no desire to attempt to settle the differ- 
ences between these two groups by stating which of 
the two practises, the creation of character, or the 
translation of character into specific programs of 
action, is the most important. The point is, we must 
do both with a vengeance if we are to succeed in build- 
ing the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Permit me 
then to conclude my list of marching orders by 
naming three particular connections in which you 
may be of service in turning the powerful forces of 
Christian character you generate into the swirling, 
onward streams of modern life. 

First of all make it clear to your boys and 
girls that higher education is not incompatible with 
a sane religious faith. I tremble to think what the 
future of our civilization will be if religion and science 
part company with each other and set up rival camps 
with a view of fighting it out to the bitter end. Re- 
ligion divorced from science will become incompet- 
ent and impotent as a factor called upon to save 
modern society from the evils which threaten its 
very existence. Science, without the restraining, 
humanizing influence of Christian idealism, will de- 
moralize and destroy us. ‘‘All education should be 
religious, and all religion should be educational,” 
writes Dr. L. P. Jacks. Your job in religious education 
is to make the rising generation see that this is a per- 
fectly logical and natural course of procedure. There 
is no essential and inevitable conflict between science 
and religion. Rightly understood, they are twin 
brothers, indispensable partners in a common spiritual 
enterprise, the object of which is the redemption of 
society. The Heavenly Father has joined them 
together. God help us if we allow any one to put 
them asunder. Make your boys and girls see this 
vividly. You can do it. 

The daughter of one of’ my ministerial friends 
came home from college in her junior year for a short 
vacation. “How is it, daughter,” he said one eve- 
ning, “that you have gone nearly through college 
without losing your religious faith, while so many of 
your associates in the university have become un- 
believers in religion and pagans in morals?” It was 
a wonderful compliment the young woman paid her 
father when she replied, “‘I don’t know, dad, unless 
it is that, having sat under your preaching all my life, 
I did not acquire anything in the terms of religion 
that I had to unlearn when I went to college.” 

There never has been a single conflict between 
science and religion in the history of society, and 
there have been many of them, and they have been 
bitterly fought, that has not been settled at last by 
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religion and science both coming together in perfect 
agreement on the point at issue. Why not stay to- 
gether and work together and march together and 
achieve together, and thus make a never-ending policy 
of reconciliation unnecessary? 

Science and religion do not fundamentally dis- 
agree. Let me mention one fundamental respect 
in which religion and science parallel each other. 
The scientific spirit and the scientific method say: 
“Experiment, investigate, get rid of your prejudices, 
spare no pains first of all to see all sides of the case, 
suspend judgment until you have all of the facts 
before you, then let reason, not prejudice, dictate your 
decision.”” That is what science calls the scientific 
method. Now then, on the same point, what does 
the religion of Jesus say? In the language of St. 
Paul it says: “Believe all things. Hold fast that 
which is good.”’ That sounds very much as though 
science and religion, when you get at the heart of the 
matter, are saying one and the same thing. They are 
saying one and the same thing! Rightly construed, 
they mean and they aim at one and the same thing. 
If muddlers and meddlers let them alone they will, in 
co-operation with each other, achieve one and the 
same end. And that end will be a kingdom of love 
and fraternity, economic justice and political sound- 
ness here on this earth. 

In the next place aim to give your pupils a new 
and broader vision of the possibilities of Christian 
unity. The old differences which started so many of 
the followers of Jesus into rival organizations two 
generations ago have largely ceased to exist in our 
day. Two facts must be clearly apparent to the 
most casual observer of present day religious tend- 
encies. First of all, there is a growing unity of belief 
as to essential doctrines. Second, there is a wide- 
spread conviction that the all important consideration 
in the religion of Jesus is devotion to the Christian 
way of living and not adherence to a theological creed. 

I don’t know when it is going to come, and I am 
not wise enough to forecast what the precise nature 
of it will be when it does come, but I do venture to 
prophesy that in less than twenty-five years we are 
going to see a new alignment of liberal Christian forces. 
In that new alignment, when it comes, the Universalist 
Church will lose nothing of its distinctive purpose. 
It will rather witness the conservation of its historic 
mission in a mighty fellowship of the faithful that will 
put behind it new and undreamed of resources in 
numbers, practical wisdom, education and spiritual 
dynamic. In such a venture we may hope for much 
and fear nothing. , 

Help the youth of our day to view this momen- 
tous question in a broad and comprehensive manner. 
Don’t let them reach it from the small end of the de- 
tails to be handled and the obstacles that are in the 
way. Help them to see it in the light of a few funda- 
mental facts. Remember that when a considerable 
number of far-sighted, consecrated men and women 
become convinced that it is worthy and ought to be 
done, they will find a way to do it. Men of purpose, 
conviction and vision make short work of obstructing 
difficulties. 

In the next place, use your influence to set the 
souls of those you teach firmly against the idea that 


war is to be accepted as a vital, permanent and un- 
escapable means of settling international disputes. 
No greater obligation rests upon the church to-day 
than that of putting an end to war. To succeed in 
this gigantic undertaking we shall have to do some-~ 
thing more than dream about it. We can not trust our 
cause to pious but passive sentiment that shrinks 
from the possibility of definite action. We must be- 
come brave and daring erusaders. There are certain 
things we can do in concert and harmony. Let us 
find them, unite upon them, taking the step that we 
can take together, and forget for the moment minor 
points on which we differ. We can teach and preach 
the gospel of peace persistently, thereby multiplymg 
the number of people who will insist that inter~ 
national questions can be and shall be settled by 
friendly counsel and not by an appeal to arms. We 
can refuse to put into positions of trust and power 
and we can use our influence to remove from such posi-~ 
tions persons who avowedly take the stand that war 
is an incurable disease and that we must supinely 
resign ourselves to it and go on forever perpetuating 
it by making never ending preparations for it. We 
can assert ourselves to the utmost to bring about a 
progressive policy of, united simultaneous interna~ 
tional naval and military disarmament. We can 
dismiss from our own hearts the intolerant vindictive 
spirit that keeps the war demon alive in the soul of 
man. We can train and discipline ourselves, as mem= 
bers of the different groups in the peace armament, to 
compose our own many differences with amity and 
good will. We can learn to speak the truth we feel 
we must utter, in love. 

Briefly, let me recapitulate. The world is ttle 
concerned about what we have not. It is not im- 
terested in what we don’t think, don’t believe, and 
can’t do. Give what you have. Think something 
positive. Believe the best. Do what you can. Build 
character but don’t content yourself with that alone. 
Make character an aggressive factor in promoting 
the Kingdom. ‘Behold how good and how blessed 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. Peace 
be within thy walls, O Jerusalem, and prosperity 
within thy palaces.” 


* * * 


THE REWARD 


If I can lead a man who has been blind 
To see the beauty in a blade of grass; 

If I can aid my fellow men to find 

The friendliness of trees they daily pass; 


Tf I can stir a soul to view the dawn 

With seeing eyes and hold the vision clear, 
So he may drink the rapture when ’tis gone, 
To purify some sordid atmosphere; 


If I can help the human ear to hear 

The gladness in the waterfall’s refrain; 
The tenderness of robin’s piping clear, 
The healing in the sound of falling rain; 


If I can rouse but one to that rebirth 

Which sees God mirrored in each flower and tree— 
To feel his oneness with the whole of earth— 
Why, that will be a priceless joy to me. 


Grace F. Bostwick. 
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John Haynes Holmes, Minister Community Church, 
| New York City 


Edward H. Cotton 


ea HAT would you think if a minister said to 
6| you that he would rather not be called a 
Christian; that we should not permit our- 
ahs selves to love a friend overmuch; that he 
was ot particularly interested in the ministry to in- 
dividual lives; and that the sermon in which he took 
the least interest was his annual one on immortality— 
and not only said those things, but justified himself 
in the estimation of the interviewer? 

Whatever else you might think, you would con- 
clude that that person had a somewhat original turn 
of mind; and you would wish to investigate farther 
into his philosophy of life. 

About John Haynes Holmes is something which, 
for want of a better term, we name the lure of the 
unusual. He has been called a radical, often. Buta 
consistent radical is one who carries his theories to 
their unqualified application. Mr. Holmes always 
stops short of that extreme position. Those who call 
him a nonconformist are nearer the truth. In an 
hour’s talk, he conformed to not one conventional 
or traditional opinion. Novelty sparkles in his con- 
versation. He is as creative as Mother Earth herself. 
He differs from you instantly and convincingly, yet 
his good nature is so contagious—his ground is so 
definitely and logically taken—that he charms you 
while he shatters your argument. 

Yet, strangely enough, the feature I oftenest 
think of in connection with Mr. Holmes is not logic, 
fresh viewpoint, or nonconformity; but—must we 
say it?—his laugh. Now, a laugh may reveal charac- 
ter more than words. In this instance, it is not amuse- 
ment—it is spontaneous joy, thoroughgoing good 
nature, that leaps up out of the depths of his being, as 
the Great Geyser in its most impressive efforts. It 
indicates that all is well with Holmes and with the 
world. 

This is the man you meet. The one known to 
the public is somewhat different—an iconoclast 
among the images; a futurist of expectant tempera- 
ment, with a philosophy somewhat nebulous; one 
with gifts that dazzle—a genius that at times needs 
balance. Not for such men are the tranquil valleys, 
but rather the lofty pinnacles—and who ever sat 
there who was not fair mark for shafts of misrepre- 
sentation? I have often wished that persons who 
form estimates of men and women much in the public 
eye, from what they read in the news, could meet 
them for an hour of quiet conversation. The in- 
stances are not few when criticism would become 
admiration and recognition of the useful and courag- 
eous character of the work they are doing. 

For those who wish to know the true Mr. Holmes, 
we recommend the following—sketched in phrases 
he, himself, chose: 

“T can not remember the time when I was not 
interested in religion and churches—due, perhaps, 
to two strong influences. The first, my father exerted. 
He was a freethinker, a universalist, with a passion 


for religious thought. The second was my mother’s 
father, John C. Haynes. The greatest tradition of 
my grandfather’s life was Theodore Parker, who 
married him, and for whom his only son was named. 
He was founder of the Parker Memorial in Boston, 
and its chief financial support. 

“As a boy, twelve or fourteen years old, I often 
visited my grandfather’s house in Boston. At that 
time, Minot J. Savage was minister of the Church of 
the Unity, of which my grandfather was an attendant, 
and I often went to the service with him. The ser- 
mons of Dr. Savage fascinated me. I remember, as 
I went on to the high school, and continued to hear 
him preach, that the desire took shape to become a 
preacher myself—to achieve that ambition would 
mean supreme happiness. Parker was still my tradi- 
tional hero; but Savage was the living representative 
of what I aspired to be. I still believe he was the 
greatest preacher of his day. 

“Well, I went to Harvard, and while there decided 
for the ministry, graduating from the Harvard Theo- 
logical School in 1904. The same year I took charge 
of the Third Religious Society (Unitarian), Dorchester, 
Mass., and remained there three years, when a call 
came from the Church of the Messiah, New York 
City. The fact does seem rather singular that I should 
have stepped into that pulpit, occupied for a decade 
by Dr. Savage, for he had gone there from Boston. 
One of the most gratifying experiences of my life was 
to follow a preacher for whose ability I had so distinct 
an admiration. 

“The Church of the Messiah was in a period of 
transition. The same thing-had happened in New 
York that had happened in Boston: many who had 
been attracted by the personality and eloquence of 
Dr. Savage fell away with his passing. 

“Dr. Robert Collyer had stepped into the breach 
in New York, and had accomplished the transition. 
Though eighty-five years of age, he preached every 
Sunday, rallied the people, and held the remnant to- 
gether. The group, though small, uncertain of its 
future, was devoted, and stood by me in a manner I 
remember with utmost gratitude. I recall the first 
series of sermons I preached—there were ten of them, 
and they discussed the theory of evolution and its 
application to religion.” As I reflect now, they were 
largely influenced by the books of Dr. Savage, yet 
the people seemed interested.”’ 

Mr. Holmes paused here a moment to speak of 
the importance of preaching. ‘“The pulpit is the center 
of the church to-day,” he said. ‘Build the church 
around the pulpit. Every succeeding year, I think, 
the opportunity of the preacher grows on me. No, I 
do not write my sermons; the method I adopt is even 
more laborious, for the sermon I am to preach on 
Sunday is never absent from my mind—I am preach- 
ing it all the preceding week, on the street, in the cars, 
about the house, in bed at night, reading this book 
and that. My sermon grows. It is not built as a car- 
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penter adds timbers and boards to the house he is 
erecting, but grows as a plant grows out of its own 
inner life and structure. The preaching of it is the 
last, and by all means the most important phase—the 
blossoming of the plant, so to speak. Strange, is it 
not, how a discourse may thus suddenly expand and 
flower into something entirely different when it is 
preached from what it was in process of growth? I 
find, too, that the sermon that has the best effect is 
the one that in its origin springs unbidden into being.” 

This statement is worth recording, because it is 
the pulpit of the Community Church, New York, 
which has made that church celebrated. 

The fact is generally known that Mr. Holmes 
left the Unitarian Church, into the ministry of which 
he was ordained; the precise reason why, however, 
has not been so widely circulated. In response to a 
request for explanation, he replied with readiness. 

“T never had any warm denominational interest. 
My early influences were not denominational. I was 
vitally interested in types of religious thought and 
life, but not particularly so in organized Christianity, 
as such. I did not become a church member until I 
was ordained. Even then, at the very start of my 
preaching, the social question commanded my in- 
terest and allegiance. Naturally enough, early in my 
ministry at the Church of the Messiah, I launched out 
into social discussions. The sermons began to attract 
listeners other than Unitarians. These were persons 
of the open mind, people with no particular church 
association, interested in the progressive phases of 
social idealism. They joined with us because they 
found us attaching no particular weight to doctrines 
or ecclesiasticism. Then, after five or six years, we 
discovered an increasing number of young Jews— 
men and women—coming to the services, who were 
in a state of spiritual independence, of revolt against 
the synagogue and the exclusiveness of Judaism. 

“These young people exercised liberality of 
thought, and were characterized by intellectual vigor 
and moral consecration. Many of them were out- 
spoken Socialists. At that time, you may recollect, 
much was being said and done of a sociological nature: 
Walter Rauschenbusch was writing his books; and 
Josiah Strong was applying social ideals to the com- 
munity. When the World War broke out, this type 
of person was increasing in our congregation, while 
the Unitarians were decreasing. We had, I venture to 
declare, the most heterogeneous congregation that 
ever was gathered in New York. 

“Well, the war came, and with it my extreme 
pacifist reaction against all war in general and this 
war in particular. This position, I feel, was consistent 
and inevitable—at least to any one who took religion 
seriously. Furthermore, as we are now being taught 
by historical investigators, it was justified by the 
actual circumstances of the war itself. The pacifist 
was right in his judgment. During these years, our 
church was crowded with people who were struggling 
as I was in revolt against the war, and sought refuge 
in my preaching. They were people of every kind 
and description—men and women of all religions and 
no religion, orthodox Protestants, Catholics, Quakers, 
Socialists, Communists. As a result, we found on 
our hands an even more variegated group than before. 
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“Studying it, I learned that this group repre- 
sented a reaction to the times in terms of freedom, 
idealism, and consecration. These people had dreams 
of a better world—they were willing to suffer for a 
better world. They wanted to get rid of war and 
militarism—of poverty, capitalism, and imperialism. 
They wished for a universal brotherhood of man 
based on ideals of liberty and good will. 

“Suddenly I felt a great awakening within my- 
self; it had begun way back in my early indifference 
to sectarianism, had continued through my interest 
in religion as a gospel of revolutionary social change, 
and was now come to the climax in this vast experience 
of war-time. These people, I now saw, constituted a 
new church—a real church! This church was not a 
Unitarian church any longer—not a denominational 
church of any kind. No common theological or 
ecclesiastical interest was evident. Thinking all 
kinds of different theological ideas, coming from. all 
kinds of different religious and non-religious inheri- 
tances, we were yet one in our love of liberty, our pas- 
sion for brotherhood, and our zeal for a new and better 
world—the kingdom of God on earth. The old church 
organization was still with us, but in no way repre- 
sented the present life of the people. Here were a 
great host of men and women who had nothing to do 
with Unitarianism, cared nothing for Unitarianism 
or any other type of theological religion, but cared 
tremendously for religion as the life of love and peace, 
Denominationalism was gone from us as an outworn 
garment. We had found a new basis of unity—our 
life in the community as citizens seeking the universal 
fellowship of men. 

“Action of some sort was imperative. So, in 
1919, I suggested reorganization, change of name, 
and dropping of the Unitarian covenant. At that 
time I left the Unitarian ministry, not because of any 
change of attitude toward the Unitarians, but because 
I had a deep feeling that I must, myself, personally 
demonstrate my conviction. How could I ask per- 
sons to come to my new church—the true church— 
unless I could show that I, myself, was free from 
denomination? In no other way could I give com- 
petent leadership to the movement. I profoundly 
regretted the necessity; and let me say that nothing 
has delighted me more than the way Unitarians have 
understood my action, and given me their continued 
friendship. They are a noble people. 

“‘We have come to the time, I profoundly believe, 
when denomination does not represent in any way our 
real religious life. That life is now found in our secular 
communities; and our churches, therefore, must be 
community churches. At no time have we needed 
more precise theological thinking; but that thinking 
must be part of the life we are actually living; it can 
no longer be erected on ancient theoretical distine- 
tions. 

“Of course, we shall always have different types 
of thought: theism, rationalism, humanism—but let 
them all be included in one universal church. Just as 
we have—and must have—different political groups 
in the country, but all merged in the common life of 
the nation, so must we have different theological 
groups in the church, but all merged in the common 
life of the spirit. At all events, we are holding Jews 
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cand Christians, liberals and conservatives, together. 
They feel exultant, and thrill with satisfaction, meet- 
ing as they do in a common communion of the day of 
worship. _ 

““‘May I say now three things? First, the churches 
care divided on questions they have inherited from the 
past—the name of the denomination indicates what 
at divided on, and why. Should we all awake to- 
morrow morning with an entirely new consciousness, 
we should build the churches afresh, and in a manner 
entirely different from that which now character- 
azes them. For one thing, labels and doctrines—most 
of which have been imported from abroad—would be 
found altogether eliminated. In brief, churches sep- 
arate on issues that do not for one moment express 
the life you and I are living to-day. The old align- 
aments are gone! 

“Second, in making new alignments, we can not 
se as a basis the traditional interpretation of theo- 
logical opinion. We may have theological groups as 
we have philosophical schools, but that does not mean 
in any way that we must have separate and compet- 
ing organizations. Theological opinion must be 
confined to the mind of the individual and never in- 
trude upon the life of the church. 

“Third, we can not use old-time ecclesiastical 
designations, but designations adaptable to present 

-eonditions. The foundation principles of religious 
organization—that is, the church—must be, not 
‘theology, not ecclesiasticism, but our life together as 
amen and women in the world of human experience. 
In precisely the same manner as we organize a school, 
@ government, an art museum, a musical society, 
must we organize a church. The church must be the 
highest synthesis of community life. It must be the 
community functioning spiritually, as in other in- 
stitutions it functions politically and culturally.” 

“What place do you assign to Jesus and the 
Bible in your program?” I ventured to inquire. 

“Christianity signifies to me merely a larger 
denomination. From the standpoint of the world we 
have a number of competing organized religions, as 
from the standpoint of Protestantism we have a 
number of competing organized sects. From that 
point of view I have little use for Christianity—I 
mean of course as it excludes other world religions. 
I am in the Christian tradition. But I feel I am be- 
traying religion when I bind myself to Christianity 
alone. What isreligion? It is the expression of man’s 
reaction on the universe. All men react, in struggle, 
peril, aspiration. Accident of time and place deter- 
mines the exact nature of that reaction, hence the 
particular religion. Thus we have various religious 
types: the primitive type, nature religions; the pro- 
phetic type, as Israel; the redemptive types, as Bud- 
dhism and Christianity. I count all these religions 
of equal value from their standpoint as revelations of 
experience. Buddhism is priceless; Christianity is 
priceless. These two must be of equal value in the 
eyes of God. Thus, I wish to include all world re- 
ligions in my experience. So I can not call myself a 
Christian. I should not say to the Buddhist, ‘Jesus 
as God,’ nor to the Christian, ‘Buddha is God.’ Why 
@an not both come together in relations of brother- 
hood, and in that sharing process discover the real 
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church? We should thus immeasurably strengthen 
ourselves for the common good. One can never get 
the true church without the sharing process. In 
my congregation are thirty or forty Hindus, who 
came because they knew my admiration for Mahatma 
Gandhi, whom I call the greatest spirit of our time.”’ 

“Mr. Holmes,” I remarked, “‘there is one trouble 
with what you are saying.”’ 

“Well, what is it?’”’ he asked, with that expressive 
laugh. 

“You are too far ahead of us; the rank and file 
can not keep step with you.” 

“Persons have called me an impractical dreamer,” 
he replied. “But why should I march with my time? 
I preach the world that is to be. I agree—those who 
do it get into trouble. But I believe the preacher’s 
business is to see just as far ahead as his powers of 
vision will permit. It is not my job to prove that 
what I preach is practical. My job is to show that 
this is true spiritually, that this is the ideal. The 
problem of its application, the ages will solve. Asa 
preacher I have accomplished my task when I point 
out the goal. The building of the road to the goal 
may be—probably will be—a long and painful process. 

“But I must be right, judging by the intense 
joy I have in the thing I am doing. Yet, not for a 
moment would I feel justified in criticising those who 
prefer to march with the procession.” 

“One world at a time,” said he, answering a 
question about his interest in the life to come. “‘I am 
interested in immortality as an ultimate interpretation 
to the life we are now living; in fact, life can not be 
interpreted otherwise. With that conviction reached, 
concern about the future, for me, is.at an end. Those 
engaged in psychic research would have us devote all 
our attention to the other life—with disastrous effect 
on the life we are now living.” 

He rose from his chair and walked to and fro 
across the room. Presently he turned and remarked 
with an amused expression: ‘“The annual sermon which 
I preach on immortality is the:one in which I am the 
least interested. No, I do not find myself particularly 
attracted to the ministry to individual lives; I never 
could find happiness in pastoral calls, necessary as 
they are. Besides, one can not combine everything 
in a ministry in New York City. Yet I am as grate- 
ful as any minister, I think, for the opportunity of 
helping and comforting. Hard doctrine though it is, 
we should never love any one overmuch, for we can 
not have them always with us.”’ 

Human nature presents paradoxes. How can 
a man whose religion includes all humankind on this 
planet—whose honest purpose and fearless proclama- 
tion no one questions who knows him—fail to go the 
one step beyond, and add to his philosophy of religion 
analysis of life in the world to come? That step, it 
seems, he must and will inevitably take. 

* * * 


There is—there is—one primitive and sure 
Religion pure. 
Unchanged in spirit, though its forms and codes 
Wear myriad modes. 
Contains all creeds within its mighty span— 
The love of God, displayed in love of man. 
Horace Smith. 
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The Laughing Buddha’ 


mUT of western China, many weeks’ journey 
l/ from the coast, comes a novel of unusual 
interest, in “The Laughing Buddha,” by 

4) James Livingstone Stewart, vice-president 
of West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechwan. 
Mr. Stewart is a Canadian, a graduate of Victoria 
College, Toronto, and has been in mission work twen- 
ty-four years. 

The Laughing Buddha is the Buddha of Bound- 
less Happiness, who is to come just five thousand 
years after the first Buddha reached Nirvana. Be- 
cause in China he is depicted as benign, good-natured, 
bubbling over with good-will, foreigners speak of him 
as “The Laughing Buddha.” ‘Only the Orient,” 
says Mr. Stewart, ‘“‘knows the hopes that lie hidden 
in this coming one.” 

The story already is in its second edition, and is 
selling rapidly just as a story of love and adventure 
well told. 

Thoughtful people welcome it, however, as an 
accurate story of conditions existing to-day in this 
mysterious section of the world called China where 
live one-quarter of all the human beings on the globe. 
With powerful strokes the author draws the picture of 
robber bands which come together in armies, ravage 
whole states, mysteriously melt away into the hills, 
and reappear to set up and pull down rulers. He 
shows us the bribery, corruption and intrigue in the 
civil government, the life which goes on in distant 
monasteries, and the sad fate of the plain people 
caught between upper and nether millstones of 
tyranny. 

The differences between the great religions of 
China are set forth clearly in the interesting conversa- 
tion of the chief characters. 

The chief character of the story is little Lew-chee, 
orphaned, and, at eight years of age, taken into a 
> Buddhist monastery. The story describes the strange 
way in which he became possessed, first with the de- 
sire to see his land return to the glorious days of the 
ancients, and then to hasten the coming of “the 
Laughing Buddha.” In the midst of memorizing 
endless passages made up of strange sounding words 
without meaning, he asked himself, “When I have 
mastered all these what will it do to bring peace and 
prosperity to my people?” 

To the old abbot the youth put the question: 

“But what would become of our country if all did as the 
monks have done, sire?” queried the youth. ‘What would we 
do for food, clothing, homes, should all the farmers and the 
shepherds and the workers come to the monasteries and sit day 
by day in meditation? What would become of knowledge if all 
the youth but repeated prayers and sutras as we do? What 
would become of the remnant of order in the land if all officials 
retired as you have done, sire, and left the land to the riff-raff 
and the robbers?” 

The aged man only sighed and soliloquized. “oTwere better 
all should perish, than that strife persist,” he said. 


+The Laughing Buddha: A Tale of Love and Adventure in 
Western China.” By James Livingstone Stewart. Fleming H. 
Revell, New York, John M. Poole, Toronto, Canada, publishers. 
Price $2.00. 


Then after a brief silence, he went on: “Perhaps the Buddha- 
that-is-to-be may show a better way!”’ 


The young man fought his own way through to 
a solution. After he had seen a band of soldiers go 
off one day his meditations ran like this: 


He recalled again the traditions of the Three Kingdoms 
and the three redoubtable warriors, Chang-fay, Lee-bee, and 
Kwan-yu. They had fought to preserve the land against usurpa- 
tion. The soldiers had told him that the land was again being 
usurped by robbers and raiders from another province. They 
were going forth to fight for freedom. And he? He was spending 
his days repeating endless prayers and sutras. To what pur- 
pose? Had not the abbot admitted that the images were, in 
the main, but allegories of past artists? Was not Kwan-yu but a 
man, a real hero in his day, but a man, not a god? Was not 
the image but an illustration in icon of his spirit? Was not that 
what was needed in the world, the culture of Confucius, the 
courage of Kwan-yu? Would not these usher in the age of the 
Buddha-yet-to-be, the Laughing Buddha? 


Eventually Lew-chee was brought into contact 
with Christianity. The author tells us that we have 
sent more than one type of Christianity to the Far 
East, and that more than one kind of influence was 
exerted. The chapter on Pastor Ma pictures the one 
we don’t like to think about. The kind that reached 
Lew-chee is revealed in this paragraph: 


It was during those days that Lew-chee became interested 
in the Christian Church and its mission. He had long hesitated 
again to enter its doors. He had discarded the belief in devils 
and their struggles to snare man intc evil, as he had heard the 
doctrine from Pastor Ma. But Mae Jen’s assurance that her 
pastor had a different message led him at length again to make 
the experiment. The church he found to be a large building 
and crowded to its utmost capacity. The preacher was a young 
university graduate of his own province, named Fuh, eloquent 
and full of enthusiasm. On this day he announced his subject 
in very clear terms. It was “The Master’s Mission.’”” What 
was Jesus’ predominating purpose? The answer was in the words 
of his text, “I am come that they might have life and might have 
it more abundantly.” Jesus’ purpose, the speaker proceeded to 
say, was not to set up new forms of worship, songs, prayers 
and vestments, holy days and sacraments. These were all but 
means to anend. His aim was life, and more life, ever unfolding 
more abundantly. Every effort, therefore, that brought fuller 
life physically, mentally, morally, socially, politically, temporally, 
eternally, was Christian. Lew-chee thrilled as the speaker fin- 
ished. If that was Christianity, he wanted to hear more, to 
understand better, to give his life to such a service. He secured a 
New Testament and again began to read the Gospels with great 
interest. 


As a tale of adventure the book grips and holds. 
As a picture of China it is most illuminating. Two 
widely separated newspapers, the Hankow Post and 
the Boston Transcript, recently reviewed this book, 
giving it high praise as fiction but commenting with 
especial enthusiasm upon it as giving accurate in- 
formation about one of the least known quarters of 
the globe. 

XxX. Ac: 


* * * 


The following sign is displayed above the ice-cream counter 
of a prominent drug store: 

“Take a brick home; it’s fine when company comes.”’— 
Union Pacific Magazine. 
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Mexico’s Beloved Poet 


Alice Stone Blackwell 


MEW persons in the United States have any 
| idea how much really beautiful poetry has 
been written in the republics to the south of 

By) us. A poet known and loved wherever the 
eerie language is spoken is Amada Nervo of Mexico. 
He wrote upon many themes, but it is as a religious 
poet that he is especially remembered and beloved. 
He was a man of sweet and gentle spirit, and his 
verses preach in many forms peace, forgiveness and 
brotherly love. 

His religious philosophy is well summed up in 
his great poem, ‘Sister Water.”” He has listened all 
night to a thin thread of water falling from a broken 
water-cock, and he says it has taught. him more than 
he had ever learned from books: ““The soul of the 
Water spoke to me in the dark, the holy soul of the 
Water . . . To be docile, to be crystal clear: this is 
the law and the prophets.” 

The different forms of the Water speak in turn, 
each praising the Lord. First the Water that flows 
under ground says: 

“T sing to heaven because my unknown streams 
make the sap fruitful; through me the plains, the 
forests and the hillocks are cool and fresh. No one 
sees me; but when the spring comes my dark current 
rejoices, for, if there are many shadows within, there 
are many sprouts without. 

“T sing to God as I run along my unknown path, 
happy beforehand, because I shall be a spring of 
water beneath the magic rod of Moses; because some 
day the caravans will come towards my clear stream; 
because my sweet waters, while they quench thirst, 
mirror the happy face of the thirsty one against the 
background of the sky, which wanders in the crystal 
water; because, copying heaven, I bring it to earth; 
and thus the believer, who finds his happiness in it, 
drinks, while he drinks me, the sky that throbs in 
my water; and, as beautiful stars are shining in that 
sky, the man who drinks of me communes with stars. 

“T praise the good Lord, because out of the endless 
strings of jewels of many-colored fire that I meet, I 
forge in the mysterious grottos the stalactites, the 
portico of the dream-castle of the gnomes . . . What 
matters it that my course comes to an end under 
ground? Men know it not, but God knows it.” 

The Water that flows above ground says: “I 
praise heaven because it offers me, in love, gems for 
my depths and flowers for my margin; because, when 
I roll in a cataclysm into the abyss, I beautify the 
abyss with triumphal rainbows, and the dew that 
springs from my white spray waters the little flowers 
that enamel the ravines; because, bearing my abun- 
dance through the river-bed, I am a road that goes 
along, as Pascal says; because, when the breeze flies 
across my broad plain, the snowy wing-sheaths of the 
sail unfold. . . 

“T have an immense docility towards my Master. 
He says to me, ‘Go,’ and I go; ‘Precipitate thyself,’ 
and I precipitate my waters into the deep, terrible 
chasm of the rock; and I sing when I run, and sing 
when I precipitate myself, and, singing, my clear 


water makes tempests or rainbows, faithful to the 
Lord.”’ 

The Snow says: “Falling silently, I clothe the 
world in white. I arise to the height as mist, I descend 
to the ground as a snow-flake; I arise gray from the 
lakes that quiet makes weary, and I descend white to 
the world. Oh, how beautiful it.is to be white! ... 
I drop like the petals of a lily from on high, and as I 
can not sing my pure song with the murmurs of clear 
water, I sing it with whiteness. 

“Shining brightness is a prayer, whiteness is a 
holy hymn. To be white is to pray; I, then, being 
white, pray and sing. To be luminous is another of 
the best songs. Dost thou not see that the stars chant 
psalms with their splendors? Therefore the poet- 
king said, in his hymn of love, “The heavens declare 
the glory of God.’ 

“Be thou like the snow that falls without stain.” 

The Ice, the Hail, the Sea-Mist, the Vapor, all 
speak in turn. The Vapor says: 

“Vapor is the soul of the water, my brother, as 
the dew is the smile of the water, and the lake her 
glances, and the spring her meditation, the rain her 
tears, her impatience the torrent, the rivers her 
arms, her body the shoreless plain of the seas, her 
breasts the waves, her forehead the ice-storehouses of 
the tranquil mountains, and the waterfall her hair 
of liquid gold. 

“T am the soul of the water, and the soul always 
rises; the transfigurations of this soul are the cloud; 
its Tabor is the royal evening that empurples it. As 
the water was good, God transfigures it; and now 
it is the white flake that melts in the blue, now the 
belt of fire that seems like a wake, now the divine 
castle of mother-of-pearl, now the plumage of a 
peacock made of precious stones, now the lace of a vast . 
fan, now the crater that throws out flashes of fire.”’ 

Then the voices of the Water say, one, ‘In my 
sleep I dream azure dreams, and those dreams are lotus 
flowers;”’ another, ‘‘And I, above the roses, am the 
holy incense-bearer of dawn, in the springtime;” ete., 
ete. 

The Water of Many Forms says: ‘Brother, I 
am the type of the highest resignation. Dost thou 
not see that every instant my form is annihilated? 
To-day I am a restless torrent, and yesterday I was 
calm water; to-day in a spherical vessel I am round, 
and only yesterday I showed myself cylindrical in 
the full jars; and thus my being goes through Pytha- 
gorean changes, hour after hour; ice, current, mist, 
vapor gilded by the light of day—I am everything, 
and adapt myself to everything, so far as it is possible. 

“Why dost thourebel? Why is thy spirit agitated? 
What afflicts thee? Fancies that perish as fast as they 
appear; while I sing, I sing, I sing! I sing to the 
unknown will, while thou grievest. I sing when I 
am clear water. I sing when I am a drop, and while 
I go, like Prometheus, following my destiny, I murmur, 
‘Let the holy law of God be fulfilled.’ 

“Why does thy soul form so many aimless long- 
ings? Dost thou,seek to be happy? Well, then be 
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like the water; be like the water, full of oblation and 
heroism; blood in the chalice, grace of God in baptism. 
Be like the water, docile to the infinite law. Wouldst 
thou be happy? Well, then, be like the water; put 
on with a song the garment in which the Lord clothes 
thee, and never be sad, for sadness is a sin. Let the 
ends of life be fulfilled in thee. Bea slope, not a cliff; 
transform thyself, and rest where the Lord pleases, 
and as thou goest in pursuit of the end, murmur, 
‘Let God’s holy law be fulfilled!’ 

“Tf thou actest thus, thou shalt obtain a great 
treasure of riches; if thou art mist, thou shalt be 
golden mist; if thou art a cloud, the evening shall give 


thee its red; if thou art a spring, thou shalt see the 
sun trembling on thy breast; if thou art a lagoon, 
thy waters shall have edges of amber, and if thou art 
an ocean, thou shalt be silvered by the moon. If thou 
art a torrent, thou shalt have foam of changeful hues, 
and a tress of blossoming rainbow if thou art a water- 
fallee 

In conclusion, the poetsays: ° 

“Thus spake to me the Water, in mystic re- 
proach; and I, yielding to the holy counsel of the 
Sorceress, and knowing that He who speaks in the 
night is the Father, cried with the Apostle, ‘Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?’”’ 


A Splendid Indiana Philanthropy 


SHE annual all-day meeting of the Delos H. 
S| Thompson Home, Waldron, Indiana, was 
held July 25. M. A. Beagle, superintendent 
adil] of the Home, and A. F. Eubank, of Adams, 
each gave a short talk in the afternoon in the interest 
of the future of the Home. They outlined a possible 
plan for beginning, in the near future, a drive for a 
fund to be used in improvements and adding to pres- 
ent endowment fund. 

The weather was ideal for the meeting this year. 
There was a goodly representation from Indiana 
Universalist churches from far and near. Manchester, 
a rural church, some forty miles away, sent practically 
the entire Sunday school with the exception of only 
two families. The chorus of their school sang in the 
morning. In the afternoon they were represented on 
the program by a solo by Mrs. Marie Landrum. Oak- 
landon school gave two chorus numbers accompanied 
with instrumental music by the Hamilton Brothers 
and Miss Leone Patrick. 

The program for the morning was as follows: 
Devotional service, the Rev. Pearl M. Mock in 
charge. Invocation and Scripture reading, the Rev. 
Wellington Holmes of Logansport. Music by the 
Manchester Sunday school. Solo, “Leave it with him,”’ 
Mrs. Jessie Langlais, soloist of Central Universalist 
Church, Indianapolis, Miss Lucy Ellen Eubank, of 
Adams, accompanist. Sermon, the Rev. Sidney R. 
Esten, Indiana State Ornithologist, subject, ‘A Ser- 
mon from Nature.” Music, Oaklandon Sunday 
school. 

After a community dinner the afternoon program 
was given, as follows: Devotional service, Emory P. 
Ross, president of the Convention, in charge. Music 
by the Oaklandon Sunday school. Solo, Mrs. Frieda 
Amsden, Waldron. Solo, “I come to thee,” Mrs. 
Jessie Langlais. Music, Manchester Sunday school. 
Sermon, the Rev. Fred A. Line, pastor of Central 
Universalist Church, Indianapolis, ‘Messengers of 
God and the Fellowship of Service.” Solo, Mrs. 
Frieda Amsden. 

The committee in charge were: Miss Jessie 
Eubank, Mrs. Lillian Douglas, Mrs. Della Beagle, 
Clarence A. Lowe, John F. Clifford, Melvin A. Beagle. 

A brief history of the Home follows: 


About thirty-six miles southeast of Indianapolis is located the 
pretty little village of Waldron. Situated, as it is, among gently 
rolling hills and by the side of a lazy little river, overhung on 
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either side by fine old trees, it stands as a type of the best in 
Indiana villages. Its history runs back a full hundred years. 
And, while it has not grown with the years, it has developed and 
fostered those qualities of mind and heart that have made Hoosier 
men and women the pride of America. An atmosphere of peace 
and contentment pervades its shady streets, and its neat, happy, 
well-kept homes radiate happiness. Typically American and 
typically Hoosier, Waldron is a spot well calculated to delight 
the heart of him who hungers for quiet beauty and rest. 

There are two convenient ways of getting to Waldron from 
Indianapolis; that is, unless you own an automobile—in which 
cage there are three. The Cincinnati division of the Big Four 
passes through it, but the majority of us prefer to avail our- 
selves of the facilities offered by the Indianapolis and Cincinnati 
Traction Company, with its service every hour in either direc- 
tion. 

Entering the village from the northwest by either of the 
above mentioned routes, the alert traveler will observe, lying 
some twenty rods to his right, a most charming prospect. A 
large, old-fashioned brick house stands on the top of a modest 
little knoll, and all about tower splendid old trees that have 
faithfully stood their guard for a hundred years. A thick, green, 
well-kept lawn surrounds the house on every side, the trees 
being kept trimmed to permit the sunlight free entrance to the 
grass and flowering shrubs. Like most of the homes of half a 
century ago, this house is built on generous lines. The rooms, 
of which there are about twenty, are large and airy, the ceilings 
are high, and the furniture is of the heavy, substantial type that 
delighted the hearts of our grandmothers. 

Eastward of the house, perhaps two hundred feet, runs a 
little brook, singing its merry song almost the year through, and 
across this has been thrown a narrow foot-bridge leading to a 
walk beyond. This walk leads directly to the main street of 
the village. 

To the west and south of the grounds the land slopes away, 
almost precipitately in places, to quite a considerable stream. 
Still farther on to the southward lies the farm of some forty- 
three acres, nearly all of it splendid farming land. 

A little more than twenty years ago this place was the home 
of Delos H. Thompson, merchant, farmer, stock-raiser and gen- 
eral well-to-do business man of Waldron for more than fifty years. 
His wife, Cecilia, died a number of years ago. The large double 
art-glass window on the north side of the auditorium cf the 
Central Universalist Church, Indianapolis, is a memorial to her, 
donated by Mr. Thompson, during the pastorate of Dr. Marion 
Crosley. After the death of his wife, Mr. Thompson lived prac- 
tically alone in his large home. They had no children of their 
own living, their only son, Ernest, preceding his mother to the 
spirit world, and a foster daughter had long since married, and 
gone into a home of her own. He carried on his business up to 
the very week of his death, keen, alert and efficient. 

Financially, he was more than ordinarily successful, ac- 


‘ eumulating, during his life time, a very considerable fortune for 
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his community, and in the line of business in which he engaged. 
At the time of his death, in 1909, his estate was valued at about 
$80,000. 

What to do with his wealth was a problem over which Mr. 
Thompson spent many thoughtful hours. He had no children 
and no near relatives to whom he felt under large obligations. 
Many years ago, he seems to have conceived the idea of making 
it, in some way, a blessing to friendless and dependent women 
whom old age had overtaken. LEarly in his life he had espoused 
the faith of Universalism, and was for many years the most 
ardent and generous supporter of the Universalist society in 
Waldron. Its meetings were held in a hall above his store, and 
at one time our cause there commanded a very considerable 
following. Several of the finest people of the community are, 
at this time, members of our Indianapolis church. It was but 
natural, in such circumstances, that Mr. Thompson should con- 
ceive the idea of making the Universalist church his trustee in 
carrying out his beneficent purpose. Just how far he himself 
worked out the cetails of his plan will, of course, never be known. 
He was a man who kept his own counsel. But it seems to be well 
established that the Rev. Marion Crosley, D. D., then the pastor 
of the Indianapolis church, was the first individual who succeeded 
in getting sufficiently into Mr. Thompson’s confidence to make 
definite suggestions. This Dr. Crosley did, but it was the work 
of years. After they had agreed together on the general plan, at 
the request of Mr. Thompson, Dr. Crosley gave him the name 
and address of Mr. John H. Hewitt of New Castle, Indiana, 
who was, at that time, treasurer and financial agent of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Indiana. Mr. Thompson sent for Mr. 
Hewitt, and after a consultation with him, he drew up his will, 
though he had previously made rough drafts embodying his 
wishes, one, at least, of which had been properly witnessed as his 
last will and testament. 

According to the terms of this will his entire fortune was 
left to the Universalist Convention of Indiana. All of the real 
property except the residence and attached farm just described 
was to be turned into money, together with such personal prop- 
erty as might be left at the time of his death. The residence and 
farm were to ke the location and nucleus of the Delos H. Thomp- 
son Home for Aged and Indigent Women, and one-half of the 
money derived from the sale of all other property was to be made 
an endowment in perpetuity and never decreased, the income of 
which should be used to support the home. 

After the Universalist Convention of Indiana came into 
possession of this property, its Executive Board immediately 
set to work to see what could be done to carry out the terms of 
the will. A committee was appointed to temporarily look after 
the property until funds became available from the interest on 
the endowment fund. It was found after all affairs had been 
settled, and the division of the funds made according to the 
terms of the will, that the endowment for the Home amounted 
to exactly $23,216.30. This was immediately placed on interest 
at 6 per cent. 

The Executive Committee of the State Convention adopted 
rules and regulations for the management of the Home, and 
elected a board of trustees, who, under the direction of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Indiana, have supervision of all the 
affairs of the Home. 

It was found necessary, in order to put the house in suitable 
shape for the proper care of those who might seek its benefits, to 
expend considerable money, before the Home could be opened 
for the admission of guests. A complete system of plumbing was 
installed, lavatories and toilets fitted up, and the entire interior 
of the building redecorated and cleaned. Considerable new 
furniture was purchased, and all the old repaired and put in first 
class order. 

This took more funds than the board of trustees contem- 
plated in the beginning, necessitating a debt of about one thousand 
dollars when the Home was opened. It meant either doing this, 
or postponing the time ef opening another year. It seemed better 
to open the Home as early as possible, and run the risk of the 
debt being taken care of. We had faith that generous friends 
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would come to our assistance with gifts and contributions suf- 
ficient to more than cancel this indebtedness, as soon as the 
beneficent work of the Home was made manifest. 

The Home was opened for guests May 1, 1918, and formally 
dedicated, Sunday, June 15, 1913. The day was a beautiful one, 
and an immense throng of people gathered to listen to the im- 
pressive dedicatory services. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Wm. H. McGlauflin, D. D., cf Chicago, General Superintendent 
of the Universalist Churches of America. 

* * * 


NEWS FROM ROCKY MOUNT 
O. F. Alvord 


The Rocky Mount friends are grateful for your very kind 
words in a recent Leader. Perhaps some of your readers would 
like a word direct from the field. Of course first in importance 
and interest is the new church. Some of you may know that 
Mrs. Vallentyne made a flying visit here on her way from the 
Ohio Convention to that of Vermont and Province of Quebec. 
While here she interviewed our good friend and supporter, Mrs. 
Winstead, who was recovering from a severe illness and still con- 
fined to the house. Then she met and had a long talk with the 
architect and with him went over the plans and discussed meth- 
ods and materials. Then a man recommended by both architect 
and Mrs. Winstead, a builder of several churches in this vicinity, 
came and the pastor and Mrs. Vallentyne went over the whole 
matter of the building in all its parts with him. Lastly a meet- 
ing of the full membership of the local committee was held, and 
Mrs. Vallentyne counseled with them. This was on Saturday. 
The next day being the day of the service at Old Sparta, Mrs. 
Vallentyne met this fine bunch of loyal Universalists and gave 
them a splendid address. Following this came the usual picnic 
dinner under the trees in front of the church. A good delegation 
from Rocky Mount was present. 

Some of your readers may have seen the pictures of the 
new church made from the architect’s plans. It will be a very 
beautiful building and very convenient as well. The lot is cen- 
trally located in a fine part of the city, opposite the site of the 
new high school. On it now are a number of beautiful trees, 
some of which we hope to save. Actual work on the grounds 
will begin very soon. Much preliminary work has already been 
done. 

An unexpected interest is being shown in our plans—and a 
very friendly interest—by people connected with other churches. 
Our services have been and still are held in the Chamber of 
Commerce rooms. The space is limited and our regular attend- 
ance practically fills it. So no special effort to get strangers 
to attend has been made, simply regular notice in the local paper. 
But frequently strangers do come in. At our last service a young 
man new to the city came and declared he was coming again. 
A business man in the place said to the pastor that his father 
was interested years ago, and that when we got into our new 
church he was coming, and he knew others would come. One 
of my neighbors, for many years a magistrate, speaking in an 
interested manner of our church and its prospects, said he 
was very glad we were to build there. He pointed out that the 
church was to be in a neighborhood where there are no near-by 
churches. 

One very pleasant experience of our work here has been in 
connection with the neighborhood prayer meetings held in the 
homes of the people. There are five or six of these groups, which 
meet in different parts of the city at 10 o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ings. We have attended several times and twice I have con- 
ducted the service. These are interdenominational. 

In connection with Rocky Mount, services are held in two 
other places, each about twenty-five miles from the city and in 
opposite directions. I mentioned above the service at Old 
Sparta the Sunday Mrs. Vallentyne was here. We have a little 
chapel in a beautiful grove. It is a rural community, strictly, 
but friends and members from Washington, N. C.—‘“Little 
Washington,” so called to distinguish it from the National 
Capital—Tarboro and Wilson, make, with the local members, 
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a fine congregation. Services are held here the fourth Sunday 
of every month. 

The other member of the circuit is French—or Stanhope. 
Here also is a rural congregation reinforced by friends from Spring 
Hope, Elm City and Bailey. We own the little chapel and hold 
services the second Sunday of each month. The last service 
was conducted by the Rev, Geo. Wood of Kinston, who was 
visiting in Rocky Mount and in a spirit of helpful fraternity 
volunteered to fill the pulpit on that day. 

As some of your readers know, there are “two of us.” The 
better half is of great assistance in the home field with her music 
and social graces. But she is always ready for ‘““Macedonian 
calls.” For nearly two months this spring she was in the moun- 
tains assisting Miss Powell in preparing for her Easter service, 
and then taking charge of the work during her vacation trip 
North. Then for a few Sundays she has supplied for Mr. Can- 
field at Greensboro, thus enabling him to attend his class reunion 
at Tufts and recuperate from his winter’s work in his Vermont 
home. While in the mountains Mrs. Alvord solemnized her first 
wedding. Between times she also did very much hard work 
preparing for her Institute work at Camp Hill. She had six lec- 
tures on the ‘“Moslem World” and especially on the study book 
for the coming year all ready. Being unavoidably delayed a 
couple of days in starting, she received a wire from the Institute 
faculty that the attendance would not warrant her coming and 
not to come. It was a disappointment. But no honest work is 
ever lost and this thought consoles her. 

Though not strictly in my jurisdiction, I will say that 
the Committee on Program for the next Convention has out- 
lined material for a fine session of the North Carolina Conven- 
tion—which is to be held Sept. 2-5 at Outlaw’s Bridge. 

The many friends of our Mrs. Winstead will be glad to know 
that she is “‘again on deck’’ after her severe illness; and also that 
she is very happy that her son, who has been in China for many 
years, has come home to stay and will put his strong shoulder to 
the wheel of our church work. He is his mother’s own son in 
spirit as well as in body. 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Tailor-Made Man 


There was a certain man named J. Walker Adams, and his 
business was Advertising, and he thought he knew that business, 
and he came unto his home one evening, and he spake unto his 
wife saying: 

Thou mayest pack thy little old Steamer Trunk, or buy a 
new cne. For the Ad-Men are to hold a Great Convention in 
London, and thy husband is a Delegate. 

And when they arrived in London, they were met by a 
Reception Committee, that furnished them Miscellaneous In- 
formation. And along with the rest was a Mimeographed Sheet 
stating that on the following Saturday afternoon the Duke of 
something or other would tender a Garden Party to the Ad-Men 
and their wives, and the Committee indicated what would be 
the Proper attire for the occasion. 

And when J. Walker Adams read this in their room in the 
Cecil he made a Remark of Disapproval and cast the sheet into 
the Wastebasket. 

And his wife said, 

Johnnie, let me see that sheet. 

And he handed it to her and said, 

The clothes that are worn in the Little Old U.S.A. are good 
enough. They may take their Old Garden Party and go to Texas. 

And she carefully folded the Sheet and was wise enough to 
say nothing, and he also was silent. 

And on the following morning when he was out, she made 
inquiry, and she sent for a Tailor. And she showed him the 
Sheet, and he said, Quite so, madam. And she showed him a 
suit of her Husband’s Clothes, and he measured them carefully, 
and she said, There shall be no pay unless there is a Perfect Fit. 
And he said, Quite so, madam. Likewise she sent for a Hatter 
and a Bootdealer. 
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And after luncheon on the following Saturday, she said 
unto her husband, Thy clothes are all laid out for thee on the Bed. 

And he meekly put on the Shirt, and the Socks, and the 
Stake-and-ridered-collar, and the English Cravat, and the 
Patent Leather Boots, and the Spats, and the Striped Trousers 
with the Braces, and the Figured Wescut, and the Demountable 
Cuffs, and the Shad-bellied Coat, and the Top Hat and the 
Suede Gloves. ‘i 

And he inquired, Are these all? 

And she said, Thou lackest One Thing, and here it is. 

And she gave him a Little Bamboo Cane. 

And she said, It is not to be carried like a Club, nor yet 
like a Swagger-stick, for I have been watching. Thou ought to 
carry it in the Crook of thy Left Arm, and she showed him how. 
And when she was through with him he was Educated. Like- 
wise was he attired as per specification. 

And his friends gasped, for they were at best but Approxima- 
tions. And he said, Boys, say what you like after we are on the 
Boat going home, but for the Love of Mike give me now your 
Moral Support. 

And the Chairman of the Committee came to him and 
said, There is to be an Address of Welcome, and thy friends say 
it is up to thee to make the Response. 

And he groaned, but his wife said, Johnny, thou canst do it 
well, and thou art dressed for the part. 

And the English said that his speech was Extraordinary, 
and his friends said it was a Cracker-Jack. 

And that evening he found he had bills for his new clothes 
to the amount of Fifty Pounds, and his wife had laid out a little 
money on her own attire. 

And he kissed her, and he said, I never spent money more 
willingly. 

And that evening the American Ambassador sent a note 
saying that His Majesty would receive a few of the Delegates 
and their wives, and J. Walker Adams and his wife were among 
them. 

And he said, This lets me in for another Thousand Shekels. 
And when they got to France behold their fame had preceded 
them, and the Paris correspondents of the American papers had 
been cabled to get Interviews and Snap Shots. And J. Walker 
Adams and his wife had Seats of Honour at an Official Banquet 
at the Grand Hotel. And the papers told how J. Walker Adams 
had been a Dollar a Year Man, and a Four Minute Speaker 
during the War. And he was awarded a Diploma and Button as 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

And after they had gotten them home she inquired of him, 
saying, About how much did thy Clothes Cost thee, all told? 

And he said, About Two Thousand Shekels, and already I 
have made it up in Commissions on New Business. And I owe it 
all to thee for fishing that Fool Invitation out of the Wastebasket. 

And she said, I thought I would teach thee that it doth 
Pay to advertise. 

* * * 


An investigator in the State of Washington, desiring to dis- 
cover how thoroughly people read the petitions they sign, circu- 
lated among high-school pupils a petition for an extra holiday. 
After starting out with this pleasing request, the petitioners 
went on to ask that their right arms be cut off at the elbows! 
He had no trouble in obtaining all the signatures he wanted. 

Of course, it will be said those were high-school pupils, 
not in the habit of signing petitions. All the more likelihood 
would there be that they would read before signing; but they 
did not. 

There is far too much looseness in the giving of our names— 
in signing petitions, in voting petitions to be sent by some sec- 
retary, in signing recommendations, in attaching one’s signa~- 
ture to nomination papers, and the like. Our name stands for 
ourselves, and should carry with it our full understanding. 
When no man signs a petition without backing up every word 
of it with all his might, petitions will begin to influence the con- 
duct of affairs—Christian Endeavor World. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


GLAD TO HEAR THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a subscriber for the Christian Leader and have enjoyed 
the Prayers Together at our breakfast table. It seems to help 
us start the day aright. We have missed them in the last several 
numbers. I hope you have not discontinued them, as I feel 
they are a great help to many. 

Wishing you success, I am a subscriber and a Universalist. 

Mrs. Bishop. 


* * 


ARE WE CREATING PESSIMISTS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your Cruising aitic’es please me very much, but your God’s- 
in-His-heaven-all’s-right-with-the-world editorials irritate me. 
Their optimism makes me pessimistic. You write of the bounty 
of the good God who sends showers of lessing which lothe the 
land n new beauty, as though God had had nothing to do with 
the drought for which, s you admit, the showers of blessing can 
not make up. 

You always dwell upon the lessons to be learned from dis- 
aster, misfortune, suffering, injustice. The lessen is there in 
most cases, no doubt, but it seldom does the victim any good. I 
am not sure that there is any lesson for anybody in a drought. 
The farmer whose barn roof is blown off may learn to keep the 
doors closed in future—though if the roof falls on and kills some 
innocent passerby he won’t learn much from it—but what lesson 
does the farmer learn from seeing his crops and his stock suffering 
for water which only rain can supply? 

Why should any innocent person suffer to teach you or me a 
lesson? I sometimes wonder if we have any right to profit, in 
our own persons, by such lessons. It can’t be very cheering 
to some one suffering from a crushing disaster to be told that it 
is all right because it is such a wonderful lesson for somebody 
else. 

In the Cruising article in the same number of the Leader 
with the showers of blessing editorial you write of the burning of 
the Twilight Inn, and find comfort in the thought of ‘“‘the ever- 
lasting hills which not can be moved.” There is comfort in that 
thought, sometimes—but sometimes I think of that line of N. P. 
Willis’s: ‘‘How strikingly the course of nature shows, by its light 
heed of human suffering, that it was fashioned for a happier 
world.” 

Not Altogether Convinced. 


* * 


ON MISSING THE POINT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Adams was right in one thing anyway—they do miss the 
point. Mr. Whitesmith takes nearly a page of the Leader to 
make clear to your readers as represented by me his position on 
war. But I did not criticise his position on war. 

It was not because he hates war that I called his article a 
hymn of hate, but because he seems to hate his country and 
his fellow-countrymen. He pictured the United States as utter- 
ly corrupt—a nation of thieves, bootleggers, murderers—which 
is as far from the truth as it would be to say that we are a nation 
of noble, high-minded, far-seeing idealists. We have the thieves, 
the bootleggers and the murderers, and we have the idealists, 
but both classes are in the minority. In between them is the 
great majority of fairly intelligent, honest, well-meaning people, 
who are so busy earning a living that they are guilty of one of 
the charges in Mr. Whitesmith’s indictment— indifference to their 
political duties—but who do not deserve any of the rest of that 
astonishing diatribe. 

Mr. Whitesmith quotes Chesterton on “that strange delu- 
sion that the good patriot must be the man who feels complacent- 
ly about his country.” Is it not also a strange delusion that 
it is “heroic” to see only the faults of one’s country, ignoring its 
virtues? In the passage quoted from Chesterton are these sen- 


tences: “The lunatic is the man who can see no cosmos outside 
a certain tale or conspiracy. He is a man who sees a tenth of the 
truth and thinks it is the whole.” Is it any crazier to see only 
the good than it is to see only the bad? It seems to me that Mr. 
Whitesmith is a man who sees only a tenth and thinks it the 
whole, though I would not call him a lunatic. 

In the Leader recently you printed a remarkable article by 
L. P. Jacks. There is a passage in it which seems as applic- 
able to love of country as to love of a person: ‘The man or the 
woman who can not love me except on condition that I remove 
out of his way every obstacle to his love, every jot and tittle of 
what makes me unlovable, the man or woman who can not be- 
lieve in me except on condition that I never give him the slight- 
est ground for disbelief—that is a person whose love, whose 
belief, I do not want.” 

One of the Unheroic Majority. 


* * 


FOR OUR “VERSATILE AND ACCOMPLISHED 
REVIEWER”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your versatile and accomplished book reviewer says he 
does not know why anybody should read ‘‘The Book Nobody 
Knows,” by Bruce Barton. It is quite clear that there is a large 
class of readers with whom your reviewer is not at all acquainted. 
It includes people who know absolutely nothing about the Bible, 
and yet who would be as much at sea trying to read a critical 
study of the scripture as if it were written in Sanskrit. They 
have not the first elements of the vocabulary at their command. 
But they are intelligent people nevertheless. Some of them are 
teaching in Sunday schools. Not that they ought to be, but the 
frantic superintendents need them, they love little children, and 
want to help in the church work, so they are teaching. It really 
is a pity for them to teach in what we sometimes call a Bible 
school, but they are doing it. They want to know more about 
the book which is the source-book of our faith, but if you rec- 
ommend to them a book such as Mr. Hicks weuld approve, they 
preserve a polite silence and never read it. To such a teacher, 
somebody gave ‘Youth and the Bible,’”’ by Professor Streibert, 
and he said after reading it, “I don’t know how to teach the 
miracles as well as I did before.” 

Now such people will read Bruce Barton’s book, and they 
will not weep. Neither should we, for they will find out many 
things they did not know before, and, very possibly, they may 
try to read some of the Bible itself. It will not seem tedious or 
unoriginal to them, for every bit of it will sound new, and it 
moves so much more rapidly than the Uniform Lessons on which 
they were brought up, that they will think it quite a speedy 
book. 

It is “a harmless little treatise’ on the Bible that many, 
many people need, and for such “The Book Nobody Knows” 
may well be recommended. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 


* * 


SHALL WE BE FOOLED AGAIN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been more than pleased to see your editorial on the 
Philippine question and the review of Stcrey and Lichuaco’s 
“The Conquest of the Philippines.’”’ There has always been a 
group cpposed to any idea of Philippine independence, and the 
discovery of rubber cultivation in the islands has strengthened 
their forces. The Review of Reviews this month carries an article 
which boldly declares that the government should adopt a per- 
manent policy based on the idea that the islands will never be 
surrendered, and there is an editorial which cautiously says 
the same thing. There is the usual bunk to the effect that the 
Philippines are better off under American rule. That gag was 
hoary when the British worked it in 1776. 

Since the war there has been a definite reaction in this 
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country: the rise of almost complete indifference to political 
issues. The imperialists hope to take advantage of this mood, 
and they are all too likely to succeed. I remember a case in 
peint. I was discussing the Johnson immigration bill with scme 
members of the Massachusetts Sccial Service Commission, 
protesting against it on the ground that it discriminated against 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe. “Oh, that’s a 
regular Ku Klux Klan bill,’”’ said one member of the commission, 
‘St will never pass.’’ A month later the bill was a law, and pro- 
test was futile. That is the way we shall be fooled this time if 
we don’t look out. 
Lover of Liberty. 
x * 


FINDS THE LEADER HELPFUL 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

.... To me the Leader is very welcome. The greater part 
of it is educational and uplifting. It contains a sustaining power 
auxiliary to my church and my pastor when sorrow enters the 
home. 

Blanche D. Talbot. 

Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


INMAN’S CHAPEL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You, no doubt, have forgotten the Merrill family, who ac- 
companied the Rev. W. G. Price and wife of Columbus, O., 
on a tour of the New England States, and who called at your 
office about Aug. 20, last year. You may remember offering the 
use of your apartment to us that we might refresh ourselves and 
remove travel stains. I am sure that we looked as though we 
needed it. 

All this preamble is by way of introduction, but we can’t 
hope to be remembered. This year the Merrill family on their 
annual camping trip visited Inman’s Chapel, and were so im- 
pressed by the work being done there that I could not resist the 
temptation to write about it, hoping that you will see fit to pub- 
lish it in the church news under the heading ‘“Inman’s 
Chapel.” 

We arrived at Inman’s Chapel Friday, July 9, just as Miss 
Powell was closing the chapel door, which at this particular 
time was serving as a class room for ordinary day school, which 
is maintained there for eight weeks in summer. They had just 
rehearsed their Children’s Day program, which they were going 
to give the following Sunday, and it was this program which 
especially impressed me and which I hope you will write up. 

Miss Powell, as soon as we had introduced ourselves, in- 
sisted that we pitch our tent in her back yard, or, rather, I guess 
it was her front yard—anyway it was the part of the lawn used 
most—saying, “Of course you will remain over Sunday and see 
our Children’s Day program,” as though there was no doubt 
about it whatever. Anyway they bribed us by gifts of apple- 
sauce, dewberries, etc., and all these things added much to the 
variety of our camp menu. 

The exercises were held July 11 in the open, under lovely 
pine trees which stand in the church yard. They had carried 
out the organ and benches from the chapel and had placed the 
American and Christian flags on either side of the space, beauti- 
ful indeed, as there was a strong breeze from the mountains, and 
they waved and fluttered continually. 

The Sunday school assembled in the chapel and formed a 
processional which marched out of the chapel door as Miss Nita 
Williams, one of Miss Powell’s assistants, played a march. There 
were sixty-five in this processional, each class carrying a banner 
upon which was printed the name of the class. They took their 
places near the organ and facing the audience, the names on 
their banners being very much in evidence, so I just jotted them 
down. A class of tiny pupils was called ‘Sunbeams,” other 
names were “Little Branches,’ “Good Shepherd,” “Morning 
Star,” and “Bible Class.’ In talking to some of these people 
afterwards I learned that they were very proud of the fact that 
every class in the school had a name. 


The program gave every one in the school some part and 
was composed largely of group or class numbers demonstrating 
the fact that these mountain boys and girls are being taught the 
value of teamwork in the accomplishing of given tasks. They 
learn in this way real community spirit. 

The processional was followed by songs, the reciting by the 
school of the One Hundredth Psalm and a very touching prayer 
offered by the Rey. Mr. Caldwell, the pastor of a near-by church, 
who, as Miss Powell expressed it, had been a “real neighbor’ 
to our little mission. The prayer was followed by a response 
sung with much feeling. These mountain people have fine 
natural voices, and the singing throughout the program was 
good. Taken as a whole the program was so well balanced that 
it would be difficult to select any one outstanding feature, 
“Rock of Ages’ in pantomime given by a group of older girls 
in costume while three junior boys sang the song, the school and 
congregation singing one stanza at the conclusion, deserved special 
mention, as did the number by the toy orchestra of the kinder- 
garten, the flag drill and saluting of the two flags, the number 
by a mixed quartet of young people and the exercise praising 
Peace. 

I do not know why in the world the toy orchestra had been 
so called, for there were only two toys in the whole thing, a 
toy drum and cymbals. I would much prefer to call it “Necessity 
the mother of invention” band. These little tots played on 
horseshoes, some pounded two sticks together and others rattled 
snuff-boxes filled with pebbles. Miss Powell said she had found a 
glorified use for the snuff-box. The leader of this little band un- 
derstood his business very well, and the entire number was quite 
remarkable. Miss Annie Maxwell, the kindergarten teacher, 
who has charge of this little group, must have exercised great 
patience and ingenuity to accomplish such results with so little 
to work with. 

So often it is difficult to get our city boys out for rehearsals, 
but these mountain boys who took part in the flag drill requested 
an extra rehearsal in order to do their very best, and they did in- 
deed do well. The boys and girls are taught the real significance 
of saluting the flags so that they do it in the proper spirit, and 
not just as-‘a mechanical ceremony. And so also are they taught 
the value of peace, whether between nations or between in- 
dividuals. 

The program as a whole was very pleasing to one who viewed 
it as an outsider, and compared very favorably with programs 
given in city schools, and, certainly, the taking part in a pro- 
gram of this sort can not help but be an influence for good in 
the lives of these children. I have tried to give a picture of it. 
I know that to properly appreciate a thing like that one must 
see it. 

At noon we had a basket dinner on the lawn. Twenty-five 
people ate dinner and some spent part of the afternoon together 
cn the piazza of the Friendly House. Services were held in the 
chapel in the evening with a good congregation. 

(Mrs.) Ruth M. Merrill. 


* * 


THE MENDUMS VERSUS THE FIELD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send herewith my renewal subscription. This paper and 
its predecessors, or one of them, has been in my lineal line since 
the beginning. I can remember my father calling for the Trumpet 
when it was due, on his return home from business. It was 
then published in Cornhill. My youngest brother, born in 1868, 
was named Alonzo Thayer Mendum, the first name from Dr. 
Miner and the middle name from Dr. Thayer, both these clergy- 
men being greatly admired by my parents, whom Dr. Miner 
married in 1850. Some of the Universalist friends of our family 
used to call my brother ‘‘Cornhill,’’ because of his first and 
middle names. 

My father, Willis B. Mendum, was born in Portsmouth, 
N. H., the son of-John and Adaline Mendum, staunch Uni- 
versalists. I quote from the Christian Leader of Sept. 22, 1881, 
which gave an extended notice of my grandmother’s death, writ- 
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ten by the Rev. E. M. Grant: “She was a constant and intelli- 
gent reader of our denominational papers always, being a sub- 
scriber to the Trumpet from the beginning of its publication, and 
having taken the paper in its various forms all through life. She 
was specially well acquainted with all the pioneers of Universal- 
ism, having entertained at her house Fathers Ballou, Whittemore, 
Streeter, King, and many others who followed them in their 
visits to Portsmouth.” 

The Mendums thus challenge the field to produce a family 
line to equal this continuous subscription record. 

Samuel W. Mendum. 


* * 


“OUR DISAPPOINTING CONVENTIONS’’—A REPLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read with much interest your editorial in the Christian 
Leader under date of July 31 entitled “The Disappointing Con- 
ventions,” and I have also turned to various other sections of 
the same issue, especially to “(Church News and Interests.” I 
have also before me a copy of the young people’s paper, Onward, 
dated July 30, with ‘Who's Who at Ferry Beach” on the front 
page. 

The reading of these various articles has supplemented 
thoughts which have been stirring for some time, and which 
several of us expressed while at Philadelphia. 

The attendance at the conventions was disappointing to all 
concerned—of that there can be no doubt. But there are good 
reasons for this. One I wish to mention. Increasingly we are 
stressing the importance of institutes. Increasingly we are in- 
sisting upon religious education. Increasingly we are requiring 
of our young teachers and social workers and Y. P. C. U. leaders 
special training for their work. Add to these demands and 
appeals the natural craving of young people (and old ones, too) 
for a vacation that combines rest with any other features that 
may be pleasing and helpful. Add to this the increased cost 
of railroad fare. Add to this the desire on the part of the adult 
church members to invest their church money in the young 
people who will devote their vacation time to a combined study 
and play program such as is offered by our several institutes. 
This accounts, in part, for what happened at Philadelphia. 

Under the heading of ‘‘Personals” in the Leader I read: 
“There were fifty-one Universalists in the Camp, from Maine, 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island.” If there had been no Camp Murray at East Northfield 
this summer, might we not assume that there would have been 
some of these fifty-one at Philadelphia? If I remember cor- 
rectly, there were thirty-one enrolled at the Galesburg Institute 
in June. If there had been no such institute and if there was no 
likelihood of a ‘“Mid-Western Institute,” at Plainfield, Ill., Aug. 1 
to 8, and if there was no institute at Murray Grove, might not 
the attendance at Philadelphia have been larger? 

The most eager, mature, consecrated young people we have 
attend our institutes. The same type attends our conven- 
tions, but the same ones can not attend both, except in a few in- 
stances. 

In addition to these significant facts, look at the Ferry Beach 
program: the Rev. Stanley Manning, Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
Miss Marguerite Pearman, just returned from England, Miss 
Ruth Carter, Judge Roger Galer, Eleanor Bonner, Dr. F. B. 
Bishop, Thomas Que Harrison. The cream of our denomina- 
tional teaching force will be at Ferry Beach during Young People’s 
Week! The other institutes employ the very best talent we have, 
also. 

At Philadelphia, owing to the limits which a convention 
must inevitably set, we had but two evening addresses, one by 
the Rev. Ellsworth Reamon, and the other by Dr. F. B. Bishop. 
We had but two afternoons for round table discussions, and many 
of the delegates left for New York or home either Saturday night 
or Sunday afternoon. 

Of course, what I am writing bears directly upon the Y. P. 
C. U. Convention, although the Sunday School Convention, hay- 
ing a much larger number of speakers and teachers and much 


more time for institute methods, experienced the same disap- 
pointing attendance. 

It seems to me that we need waste no time in lamentation. 
We were brought face to face with a condition due to changing 
emphasis in our religious work with and for young people. 
The institutes are drawing the youth and the conventions are 
losing them! Recognizing this change, the young people sug- 
gested an amendment to their constitution which would legalize 
a biennial convention. The form in which this amendment 
was offered would suggest that the convention might be called 
for the autumn of the year. 

There were other reasons which combined to lessen the at- 
tendance at Philadelphia, but the emphasis upon ten-day in- 
stitutes and the appeal such gatherings make constitute an im- 
portant factor, and those who were not at Philadelphia, and 
who will read the editorial in the Leader with some misgiving and 
possibly with dismay, should know what forces are operating to 
detract from the annual convention habit. To get the young 
people to the conventions we must offer them something that 
makes a stronger appeal than the institutes. Both the institutes 
and the conventions are necessary, but some readjustment is 
needed to insure adequate attendance. 

In this letter no reference has been made to the excellent 
sermon by Dr. Adams, or to the address by Dr. Balderson, or to 
the banquet. Mention of these was omitted because the main 
concern of the letter was with the week-day features. 

In closing there should be a word of commendation for our 
Philadelphia hosts. They had grit and grace, two noble virtues. 
They did not whine when they faced a deficit. They smiled, and 
made us all feel heartily welcome, and despite the worst storms 
recorded for years, despite small attendance, despite losses and 
disappointments, they persevered bravely and blithely. All 
honor to them! 

George A. Gay. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


HAVE HICKS’S CRITICS ANY PERSPECTIVE? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hope that Mr. Hicks is amused by the begrudging way 
your correspondents in the issue of August 7 express their agree- 
ment with his judgment. It seems to pain them dreadfully to 
have to do so. Inmymind Mr. Hicks’s review isnone tco heavy- 
handed, but I can’t see why he thought the book was worth so 
much space. 

I hope that this review won’t arouse such a hot controversy 
as followed the review of Barton’s earlier book. Neither the 
book nor the review is worth it. A little while ago Hicks reviewed 
Barnes’s book on the causes of the war. The next week he re- 
viewed ‘‘The Conquest of the Philippines.”’ There we have sub- 
jects worth discussing, but where are the letters? Instead we 
have letters about Barton’s piffle. Where is our sense of pro- 
portion? 

Judex. 


* * 


OUR DAVIS EDITORIAL AGAIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial of July 24 quotes W. S. Davis as stating that 
pacifists do not denounce Russian militarism. I believe this to 
be an erroneous statement, although I am unable to give definite 
reference, but the following incident is suggestive. 

A group cf my friends, pacifists and Soviet sympathizers, 
invited an organizer of one of the American communist parties 
to address them with a view to forming a local organization. 
In the discussion it was brought out that this party repudiated 
pacifism. Whereupon pacifism triumphed over political sym- 
pathies, and the group did not organize. 

Perhaps, if American pacifists make more noise about 
American ‘militarism than they do about Russian, it is because 
they feel that is both better taste and better tactics. There is 
something somewhere about a beam and a mote. 

Elmo A. Robinson. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Relief of the Evangelical Churches of Europe 


The Emergency Committee on French Churches, William 
Sloane Coffin, chairman, has issued the following statement 
from its office at 287 Fourth Ave., New York: 

The salaries of the French pastors have been very inade- 
quate at the best. The basic salary is 5000 frances, including an 
increase recently made to offset the high cost of living. Married 
men received an additional 1000 frances and an allowance of 200 
francs for each child. A man and his wife would thus receive 
6600 frances, which at to-day’s rate of exchange is just $132 a 
year! 

We have not received a single letter from these pastors 
appealing for help for themselves. Their concern is entirely for 
their work. But a recent visitor to France writes us: ‘‘The situ- 
ation is tolerable for a single man. But in those families where 
there are children, hunger and undernourishment stalk and 
death seems just around the corner.” 

Some one asked the other day, “Why don’t these men go 
out and take other jobs for the time being?” That is one solu- 
tion. Our ministers could go out and drive taxis, and go in for 
tailoring and boot-making as some of the army officers and 
government employees are doing. But meanwhile what would 
happen to the spiritual life of France, which just now needs the 
ministry of the cherch as never before? We can not believe 
that the Christians of America want the spiritual forces of 
France to be thus weakened at this critical juncture. 


Dr. Peet Sails for Athens 


Dr. W. W. Peet, the newly appointed representative of the 
Federal Council in the Near East, sailed from New York on 
July 20 via a steamer which will take him direct to Athens, 
where his headquarters will be. 

Before sailing Dr. Peet was tendered a luncheon by a num- 
ber of prominent churchmen who are interested in religious 
conditions in the Near East, and was also given a dinner by the 
Greeks of New York. Earlier in the spring the Armenian So- 
cieties gave a dinner in honor of Dr. Peet, at which former Am- 
bassador Morgenthau was present. The universal esteem in 
which Dr. Peet is held, not only by Greeks and Armenians but 
all the peoples of the Near East, places him in a peculiarly ad- 
vantageous position to prosecute his mission as an ambassador 
of good-will from the Western churches to the Eastern. 

At the same time there left New York for the Near East 
the Rey. John F. B. Carruthers, D. D., professor of Religious 
Education in Occidental College. Dr. Carruthers is to make 
a study of the religious educational work of the Near 
East Relief with a view to giving their officers overseas and at 
home the benefit of his observations and judgment. Dr. Car- 
ruthers is to spend three months in the Near East, and, with 
his background of training and experience along lines of re- 
ligious education, it is expected that significant results will 
follow his mission. 


Y. M. C. A. Congress at Helsingfors 

The World Congress of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Helsingfors, Finland, opened Aug. 1 with 500 nations 
represented by 1500 delegates, among them 250 Americans. 
Dr. John R. Mott of New York was unanimously elected to the 
presidency of the congress. 


Gift to Boston University 

The gift of a six-story brick building to be used as an addi- 
tional dormitcry for the Boston University School of Theclogy 
was announced recently by Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of 
the university. The donor is Mrs. Helen Richards, a trustee 
of the university and the wife of Representative G. Louis Rich- 
ards of Malden, Mass. 

To accommodate the growing student body at the School 


of Theology, additional dormitory space has been needed great- 
ly. The new building will house twenty-eight students. It is 
located at the corner of Revere and West Cedar Streets, Bos- 
ton. 

The gift is made by Mrs. Richards in memory of her father, 
the late Roswell R. Robinson, an associate founder of Boston 
University and donor of Robinson Memorial Chapel of the 
School of Theology. It is the second gift by Mrs. Richards to 
the school for dormitory purposes, the first being in 1924 when 
she gave the $22,600 necessary to pay the mortgage on the 
Louisburg Square dormitory. The building was then, at her 
request, named ‘‘Birney Hall,” in honor of the Rev. Lauress J. 
Birney, Bishop of Shanghai, China, who was for many years 
dean of the School of Theology. 


Protestant Church Calendar 

According to the New York Times, a suggested church 
calendar for all Protestant congregations for the new church 
year, beginning Sept. 1, has been compiled by the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches and issued from its offices, 71 
West Twenty-third Street, New York City. 

It sets aside almost every Sunday for some special ob- 
servance. The booklet says that these major events call for the 
largest possible city-wide emphasis and interchurch co-opera- 
tion. 

The Sundays are designated as follows: 

September—5, Labor Sunday; 19, prayer for the public 
schools; 26, social visitation by the churches, church school rally 
and children’s week. 

October—3, opening week for week-day religious education, 
with rallies; 10, church attendance week; 17, neighborhood 
visitation to locate unattached Protestants and to discover 
families desiring Bibles; 31, world’s temperance Sunday. 

November—7, father and son week; 14, week of prayer for 
young men and witness week in visitation evangelism; 28, Ad- 
vent Sunday. 

December—5, Golden Rule Sunday; 19 and 26, Christ- 
mas Sundays. 

January—2, New Year’s Sunday and beginning of week of 
prayer. 

February—13, race relations Sunday; 20, week of prayer 
for college students. 

March—6, religious book week; 27, Young Men’s Christian 
Association Sunday. 

April—10, Palm Sunday; 17, Easter; 24, Lord’s Day ob- 
servance week. 

May—1, sacredness of life and law Sunday; 8, Mothers’ 
Day; 15, vocational Sunday for life enlistment; 29, “Own 
Christ as King” Sunday. 

June—Whitsunday; 12, Trinity Sunday; 26, public and 
high school graduates’ Sunday. 

July—3, Independence Sunday. 

There are no “‘major events’’ scheduled for next August. 

The federation has not designated the last Sunday in next 
October as the ‘‘Feast of the Kingdom of Christ,” as some Prot- 
estant leaders have advocated doing. This new festival will 
be celebrated by the Roman Catholic world for the first time, 
it having been so designated some months ago by Pope Pius XI, 


Aimee Semple McPherson 

David Warren Ryder in the Nation says: ‘“The mysterious 
disappearance of Aimee Semple McPherson, successful evan- 
gelist, and her subsequent reappearance with a tale of having 
been kidnaped and held for ransom, are occupying the energies 
of two grand juries in Los Angeles. On May 18 Mrs. McPher- 
son and her secretary were at Venice, a beach suburb of Los 
Angeles, for an afternoon dip in the surf. After the two had 
been on the beach for some time the secretary went to a 
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near-by hotel to telephone. When she left Evangelist Mc- 
Pherson was swimming close to shore. When she returned after 
a fifteen-minute absence the evangelist was nowhere to be seen. 
For more than a month she was missing. The belief that she 
had drowned had taken concrete form in a memorial fund of 
$25,000 raised by her parishioners of the Angeles Temple, when 
an anonymous letter was given to the authorities by her mother 
asserting that she was alive and demanding $500,000 ransom 
for her safe return. On June 24 the evangelist herself appeared 
in Agua Prieta, just across the Mexican border, exhausted, as 
she said, after walking twenty miles across the desert from the 
hut where she had been held by her kidnapers, and from 
which she had escaped in their absence. Her story is a good 
one, but the skeptical point out that the evangelist was not 
more than ordinarily sunburned and that her clothes had suffered 
surprisingly little from the experience. There is evidence, 
besides, in the hands of the federal grand jury indicating that 
the letter announcing that Mrs. McPherson was safe had been 
received by her mother the day before the raising of the me- 
morial fund was begun. 

These details and the inevitable rumors that gather about 
the secret hearings of a grand jury have created a sharp division 
between the true believers and the non-believers of Los Angeles. 
For in the short space of six years in the city of Los Angeles 
Aimee Semple McPherson has gathered a huge and ardent 
following. At the same time, and far more remarkably, she 
has built up for herself and her two or three close associates 
one of the soundest and most prosperous business establishments 
in the land. Nominally it is not, of course, a commercial con- 
cern. Officially it is dedicated to Jehovah, but it is none the 
less a vast business project, a religious factory where religion 
has been manufactured in huge quantities and then sold, both 
wholesale and retail, at a handsome profit. It is a tribute to the 
discernment of the woman that she proclaimed her ‘Bridal 
Call’? and founded her “International Institute of Foursquare 
Evangelism” in the city of Los Angeles, where conditions of 
climate and the mental sea-level of the majority of inhabitants 
have combined to create a veritable Canaan for the religio-com- 
mercial entrepreneur. 


Church versus State in Mexico 


Catholics in the United States and other countries are 
praying for the Catholics of Mexico. New regulations against 
Catholics are in force in Mexico, churches are closed for all 
services by order of the Archbishop, and the faithful are en- 
joined to begin an economic boycott, to stop buying, to stop 
traveling, stop participation in the economic life of Mexico so 
far as possible. 

Efforts at mediation are going on by Catholics in other 
countries. Both sides are using propaganda methods to gain 
the sympathy of the world. 


Krishnamurti 

J. Krishnamurti, the young Hindu whom the Theosophists 
look to as the coming “‘world teacher,’ has announced his in- 
tention to make Castle Eerde in Northern Holland one of the 
headquarters of the Thecsophists. The castle is situated on a 
magnificent estate of 5,000 acres. 

Krishnamurti declared he would reside at the castle three 
months each year. Emphasizing the international aspect of 
the Order, he pointed out that the movement was being or- 
ganized with four world centers, at Adyar, India, Ommen, 
Holland, Sydney, N. S. W., and Ojai, Cal. These four centers 
will provide places where the members may reside and be trained 
in spiritual work. 

Krishnamurti has been picked out asa leader by Mrs. Annie 
Besant. According to a dispatch in the New York World she 
took Krishnamurti as a boy and reared him asason. Inher heart 
burns most brightly the faith that the “world teacher’’—known 
to Christians as Christ—-will make his second coming to earth 
known through the lips of the young Brahmin just as, more 
than nineteen centuries ago, in the belief of many Theoso- 


phists, he spoke through the mouth of a young carpenter named 
Jesus. 

Already, Mrs. Besant declares, the ““World Teacher’ has 
given proof that he means to adopt the swarthy body of Krish- 
namurti for his work on earth. To her, proof is found in the 
fact that a year ago in his native India the young Brahmin, 
generally a halting speaker, apparently was seized with in- 
spiration. 

Then, so Mrs. Besant says, came a “message”’ in a voice of 
penetrating sweetness that the ‘‘World Teacher” was coming 
to aid all who “are longing to find happiness in all things.” To- 
Mrs. Besant it was convincing proof. 

It matters not to the disciples that Krishnamurti plays a 
good game of golf and tennis and rides well. They explain that 
the chosen vehicle of the ““World Teacher’ must have a strong, 
finely attuned body. 


‘‘Super-Christianity”’ 

While the maimed and the blind of the war parade French 
streets, while the English—as is reported—turn up their noses: 
at the habits of American tourists and the Italians nurse a grow- 
ing distrust of their former allies, there is going on in Germany an 
amazing reversal of feeling, which takes the form of “an unceas- 
ing paean of indiscriminate, exuberant praise of all things Ameri- 
can.’”’ It is this anomaly which prompts a query from the pen 
of Herman George Scheffauer, an American-born resident of 
Germany, reporting the situation in the July issue of Travel: 

“Ts this heaping of coals of fire upon our American heads 
the outcropping after all of some strange, wonderful complex 
of the German soul, some kind of practical super-Christianity 
which is really capable of carrying out the seemingly impossible 
Christian imperative, ‘Love your enemies,’ and of even sur- 
passing it, ‘Love them more than yourself?’ ” 

The phrase “Amerika ist Trumpf”—America is trumps— 
has swept over Germany, says Mr. Scheffauer, completely sup- 
planting among the masses the celebrated ‘““Hymn of Hate.’”’ 
“Tt is America,” he says, “that remains the great lodestar of 
hope. . . . The young scholar, the young professional man, 
the artist, the peasant, the servant-girl, all turn their yearning 
eyes westward, all hoard their meager savings for the still too 
expensive third class passage to the New World.”’ 

Mr. Scheffauer admits that “much of this glamour . . . is, 
no doubt, due to the fabulous halo which the American dollar 
acquired in Germany during the fantastic period of inflation.’’ 
But, he pointedly observes, ‘“‘What if circumstances had been 
reversed and we, through the intervention of the Germans, had 
been forced to endure all the horrors, losses and suffering that 
befell them through our intervention—what would be our at- 
titude now?” 


Unity through Knowledge 


China may become unified through the craze for learning, 
which has grown up since the adoption of the 600-character 
system cf writing originated by S. V. Yen, a Chinese Y. M.C. A. 
secretary. Mr. Yen, with other educators, is responsible for the 
simplification of the alphabet by selection, which enables the 
peasant or coolie class to gain a writing and reading vocabulary 
sufficient for every-day needs. 

Two movements began in China for the simplification of the 
alphabet; one leaned toward the phonetic system, and the other 
toward a selection of the most common characters from the pres- 
ent alphabet. The former method would automatically have 
broken the country up into a score of different written languages, 
as it is even now broken up into different spoken languages. 
Then the dream of Chinese unity, a unity which has always 
existed among the educated classes but which to be completed 
required a common medium of expression among the peasants 
as well, would have been in vain. 

Through Mr. Yen and others, the character system was 
adopted. Now 6,000,000 people—not many out of a popula- 
tion of 400,000,000, but still an appreciable beginning—are 
learning for the first time to read and write. 
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Home and Children 


PERSISTENCY 


Hark to the oriole! What is he singing— 
There where his hammocky nest is a-swinging? 


“Brothers, come see it! I’ve hit on the best, 
The dearest and sweetest of all styles of nest! 


“Tt will rock you to sleep and protect your young, 
And the cats can not get it up high where it’s hung!” 


Thus the oriole sings, but the other birds never 
Build just as he builds, though he is very clever. 


Then the oriole sings with a furious passion: 
“The very best ever! ’T will soon be the fashion!” 


And so he’s been singing with hopes and with fears, 
He and his fathers, for thousands of years. 
L. J. Bridgman in Youth's Companion. 
* * * 


WOMAN! KNOW THY FOODS! 
Betty Barclay 


§) FRIEND of mine—a little old Quaker lady 
Ai who has spent her entire life in a Penn- 
sylvania village—is famous for her advice 
to brides. 

“Know thy foods, lass,’ she always says. “They 
will treat thee and thine well if thou but get 
acquainted.” 

No better advice can be given, for few of tender 
years know much about the foods they serve—and 
many whose heads are silvered are still far from being 
thoroughly acquainted with some of the dishes. 

Should we add water to our potatoes or steam- 
eook them? Should we eat potatoes, bread and corn 
at the same meal? What foods must we have in order 
to be sure of our supply of a certain vitamine? Is our 
dinner to-day a well-balanced one? Are cucumbers 
harmful or are they merely maligned? How many 
times a day should we serve meat, and is it as beneficial 
as many claim? Are pies and heavy cakes injurious 
as desserts? 

These are a few of the questions that each house- 
wife should be able to answer without thought—but 
how many can answer even these correctly? Oh, of 
course “some of them are ridiculously easy to answer,” 
you say, yet perhaps the answers you are thinking 
of are not as accurate as you imagine. You are so 
sure that you know, that you never check up at all. 

Don’t be too sure that it is wise to add water to 
your potatoes. The new method of cooking vegetables 
is becoming more popular each month, and there are 
many arguments in its favor. 

Even though your men folk do insist upon meat 
three times a day, and seem to be the picture of 
health, you will find thousands of men and women 
who arewilling to rise in their new-found strength and 
insist that they feel one hundred per cent better since 
they cut down on their meat diet. Most writers on 
this subject admit that twice a day is better than 
three times, and many insist that once is better than 
twice. 

Those of us who have children owe it to them to 


know the foods that are served from day to day. If 
we feed them too few foods containing minerals, salts 
and vitamines, we are injuring them far more than 
we would were we to punish them by using the far-too- 
strenuous strap of grandmother’s day. The old strap 
may have blistered their hands—but they quickly got 
over this. By cluttering their little bodies with an 
excess of certain foods, while at the same time we 
starve them so far as certain other foods are con- 
cerned, we are very likely injuring them for life. 

After all, there are a few important rules, the 
memorizing of which will go a long way toward a 
working knowledge—and these rules may be learned 
very quickly. 

We need muscle-making foods such as meats, 
beans and spaghetti. We need fuels, such as sweets, 
cereals, tapioca puddings, starchy vegetables and 
bread. We must have butter, cheese, sweet choco- 
late, ice cream, or some other foods that will give us 
our supply of fats. 

In addition, we need minerals, acids, cleansing 
foods, and protective or vitamine foods—the whole 
being covered by such foods as green vegetables, fruits, 
coarse breads and peanut butter. 

I have mentioned but a few foods in each class, 
of course. As new dishes are placed upon the table, 
it is well to look up the classification into which each 
falls, so that in due course of time you will know 
instantly how you are balancing your menu. 

Each meal, in order to be a well-balanced one, 
should contain one muscle-making food, two or three 
energizers, and one or two each of fats, bulky foods, 
mineral foods and vitamine foods. Naturally, some 
foods contain several of these ingredients, so it is not 
necessary to litter the table with food dishes in order 
to balance the menu. 

A tapioca pudding, for instance, not only con- 
tains the rich carbohydrates of the tapioca, but also 
the proteins, fats and sweets of the eggs, milk and 
sugar. If this pudding is poured over some fruit like 
oranges, it will have minerals, salts and vitamines 
added also, and will really be a well-balanced meal in 
itself. Not only that, but this particular dessert is 
very easy to digest, and is thus particularly good for 
children. Children have the unhappy faculty of eat- 
ing more than they should of first-course dishes, but . 
still insisting upon: dessert because it tastes good. A 
light dessert is therefore ideal for them, particularly 
when it is well-balanced and probably contains some 
food constituents not included in the rest of their 
meal. 

While studying foods and their relative values, 
you can feel quite sure that you are setting a satis- 
factory table, if you will cut down on the amount of 
meat, potatoes and bread that you are accustomed to 
serve, and add to the salads, fruit cups, green vege- 
tables and light puddings. Even though each diner 
eats as much as he did formerly, he will not be getting 
the surplus calories that most load themselves with, 
and he will be getting certain constituents that did 
not come with the old-fashioned meat and potato meal. 

In cold weather, an orange, a hot cereal, bacon 
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and eggs, a piece of whole-wheat bread and a glass 
of milk, will send a schoolboy off with rosy cheeks 
and an unloaded stomach. Potatoes and pork chops 
with all the fixings, will never prepare him for his 
studies as will this more modern diet. A rich tapioca 
fruit pudding for lunch, with a cup of cocoa and a 
graham muffin, is a far better meal than most of his 
schoolmates will have. At night, see that he gets his 
green vegetables along with the other foods served. 

Sane foods are easy to prepare. Even the tapioca 
pudding can be made up in a few minutes, for most of 
us have gotten away from the old-fashioned kind 
that had to be soaked over night, and use the quick- 
cooking tapioca. Bacon is now prepared on a cheap 
bacon rack that fits inside the frying dish and allows 
the fat to drip through rather than to soak into the 
bacon. The smaller-sized oranges, which are just as 
delicious as the larger and more expensive sizes, may 
be purchased the whole year round. Green vege- 
tables are now more than summer foods, for some 
kinds may be purchased in even the coldest weather. 
Winter lettuce, at least, may be secured, and with it 
as a base, delightful fruit salads or fruit and nut salads 
may be served. 

Know thy foods! 
have. 


They are wonderful friends to 


* * * 


EDUCATED EARS 

Who, in traversing a congested bay or river during a heavy 
fog, has not marveled at the skill of the man in the pilot house? 
Shore lines are loosed, and the boat emerges from her slip. It is 
uncanny, this threading the way, sometimes at high speed, 
through the impenetrable mist. Passengers on deck can not 
see their hands before them. 

As for the captain, there is, first, the compass. In clear 
weather he studied and noted the compass course. There is also 
the captain’s watch, for he knows the speed of his boat and how 
long it takes to cover a given distance. Along with compass 
and watch, the man in the pilot house must have ears—good 
ears. There are the warning whistles of other craft and the bells 
on the buoys and on the wharves along the water front, each 
bell with its own peculiar tone and stroke. One-three-one, tolls 
a bell, and on hearing the 1-3-1 the captain knows that he is 
opposite a certain wharf. 

Then there is the echo. It was the ability to read echoes 
that saved the captain of a North River ferry boat from serious 
mishap. Echo-reading is something that one man can neither 
explain nor impart to another. Yet one can become very clever 
at it, as the writer learned while crossing the river in a fog. There 
was a medley of whistles and bells on the water; it seemed a 
chaos of sound to the inexperienced guest in the pilot house. 

Three minutes out of the slip, the captain put his weathered 
face out over the top of the lowered window, at the same time 
sounding the whistle. His face was tense. Suddenly, a look of 
perplexity on his face, he rang for slowed engines. Almost im- 
mediately he signaled for reversed engines. His trained ear had 
detected something that caused uneasiness. The whistle shrieked 
out a warning blast. Had there been a boat out there, the other 
captain should have answered. There was no answering signal. 
The layman concluded that nothing was amiss. 

“There’s something Cead ahead 0’ me,” declared the pilot 
with conviction. ‘“There’s no answer—but I know I’m right. I 
get an echo from something.” 

With that the captain rang for all speed astern, and the boat, 
windows all a-tremble, came to a stop and then began to back 
away. 

“There! Look!’ 

The fog had lifted a little. On deek came cries from fright- 
ened passengers. Just ahead, not ten feet from the bow, towered 
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a huge steel scowboat. It was one of a long tow of empty barges, 
and it had broken loose. The lumbering craft drifted across the 
ferry boat’s bow and off into the fog. 

When the mist had lifted and the captain was no longer under 
a strain the landsman remarked that he had heard no echo re- 
sounding back from the scow. The pilot chuckled. 

“But it was plain enough. God gave us ears, but we don’t 
always train them. It’s a matter of an educated hearing. Some- 
times my boys get tired of school. Then I admonish them that 
trained mind and faculties make the difference between getting 
ahead in the world and just dragging through.’’—Selected. 

* * * 


KABIBONOKKA—THE NORTH WIND 


Kabibonokka, the cold north wind, lives far to the north 
among icebergs and snow drifts that never melt. 
Heit was whose hand in autumn 
Painted all the trees with scarlet, 
Stained the leaves with red and yellow; 
He it was who sent the snow flakes, 
Sifting, hissing, through the forest, 
Froze the ponds, the lakes, the rivers. 


One biting cold day he came from his lodge among the ice- 
bergs. His hair was sprinkled with snow, and he howled as he 
hurried along over the frozen land and water. 

Suddenly he saw Shingebis, the diver, with a great string 
of fish. Kabibonokka was very angry to think that Shingebis 
dared stay where it svas so cold, when all the rest of his tribe had 
gone south. 


And at night Kabibonokka 

To the lodge came, wild and wailing, 
Heaped the snow in drifts about it, 
Shouted down into the smoke-flue, 
Shook the lodge poles in his fury, 
Flapped the curtains of the doorway. 


But Shingebis was not afraid of cold. He had four great 
logs to burn and plenty of fish for food. Se he laughed at Kabi- 
bonokka, saying, ‘“Come in, and sit down beside my fire.’’ 

Kabibonokka went in and the lodge grew very cold. Shinge- 
bis laughed and sang the louder and turned the log to make it 
burn more brightly. Soon great drops of sweat began to fall 
off Kak ibonokka’s forehead and he could stand the heat no longer. 
With a roar of rage he rushed out of the lodge and froze every- 
thing harder than before. Then he dared Shingebos to come out 
and wrestle with him. 

Shingebis came out and they wrestled all night. Kabi- 
bonokka grew faint and almost fell, then beaten he went back 
to his cold north, hearing all the way the laughter of Shingebis, 
the diver, who was not afraid.—Legends from The Red Man’s 


Forest. 
* * * 


VOLCANOES SHOULD BE SEEN AND NOT HEARD 

The kindergarten class was having a lesson in elementary 
geography. 

“Can any of you tell me what a volcano is?” asked the 
teacher. 

“Oh, yes,” answered one small boy, “‘it is a high mountain 
that keeps on interrupting.”’—Taitler. 

* * * 
A “GOOG OPPOTUNY” 

If we remember rightly, it was a Portuguese who wrote 
that extraordinarily funny book, ‘English as She Is Spoke.’’ 
And here is an advertisement, found in a Brazilian newspaper, 
which offers additional evidence that there is something par- 
ticularly puzzling to Portuguese-speaking people in the English 
language: 

“PAYING GUEST IN PRIVATE RESIDENCE 

“Goog oppotuny, for a snigla refined gentleman. Large 
room nicely furnished, splendid food. Six windoros facing the 
sea, quite close to bashing beach.”’— Youth’s Companion. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Some American Ladies 
By Meade Minnegrode. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. 

As Mr. Minnegrode points out, a rather 
singular collection of women graced the 
White House during the first years of 
our country’s independence. Interesting 
women all, they furnish the biographer 
with a wealth of valuable material. His- 
tory has paid little attention to them, 
and even in our national mythology they 
play very little part, but the indefatigable 
curiosity of our age in the personalities 
of the past insists on resurrecting them 
and discovering what manner of women 
they were. Mr. Minnegrode is well suited 
to make the investigation, for he is a care- 
ful student of American history, who 
not only knows the documents, but also 
knows the times. 

The first essay, that on Martha Wash- 
ington, shows the wife of the first Presi- 
dent as a woman of simple tastes, pre- 
ferring the calm domestic existence of 
Mount Vernon to the involved political 
life of New York and Philadelphia. 
Minnegrode emphasizes the fact that 
Washington was from the first in love 
with another woman, Sally Fairfax. The 
fact by no means seems to have disturbed 
the placid existence of his wife, who ac- 
cepted everything as it came. She made 
the best of her duties as First Lady, but 
she was well pleased to return to her rural 
life. 

Martha Washington never lives in Mr. 
Minnegrode’s pages, but he has done 
much better with Abigail Adams. There 
is something very real in her complaints 
over her long separations from her hus- 
band. One sees how much his devotion 
to American interests cost her, and one 
comes to have a good deal of respect for 
this virtuous New Englander. The sketch 
of Dolly Madison is even better. Here 
was a woman of charm, whose chief vir- 
tue was her tranquil acceptance of life. 
She married Madison on the advice of her 
lawyer, and she made him an excellent 
wife. By all odds the most interesting 
event in her life is her return to society at 
the age of sixty-nine. Her husband and 
most of her friends were dead, but she 
took up her abode in Washington and 
reigned as queen dowager until she had 
passed eighty. 

The chapter on Louisa Adams and 
Elizabeth Monroe introduces us to cone 
of the social wars which made life in 
Washington interesting, but the strife of 
their day was a mere tiff compared to the 
bitter war waged in the days of Andrew 
Jackson. Mr. Minnegrode is at his best 
in the chapters on Rachel Jackson and 
Peggy Eaton. We see the vigorous Jack- 
son in many phases of his career, we see 
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his devoted but illiterate wife, we see the 
rough frontier that produced a new kind 
of democracy. Tennessee, home of fun- 
damentalism, has attacked Mr. Minne- 
grode’s sketch of Rachel Jackson as mia- 
licious and cowardly slander, but the ex- 
tracts from her letters are enough to reveal 
the deficiencies of her upbringing. In her 
own day Mrs. Jackson was subjected to a 
genuinely slanderous attack that hastened 
her death and embittered the President. 
His resentment led him to defend Peggy 
Eaton, wife of one of his Cabinet minis- 
ters, in the days when her position in 
Washington society was the subject of a 
battle that had far-reaching consequences. 
Mr. Minnegrode has caught the spirit 
of the frontier revolution, the rough de- 
mocracy of Jackson and his adherents. 

It is impossible not to compare Mr. 
Minnegrode with Gamaliel Bradford, for 
they deal with similar themes. Minne- 
grode makes no claim to be a “naturalist 
of souls.’ He tells what happened and 
lets it go at that. What he does he does 
very well and with marked skill in de- 
picting backgrounds, but he leaves us 
frequently with a feeling that we have 
not known the women whom he seeks to 
portray. His work is purely objective, 
with seldom even a hint of the thoughts 
and emotions of his characters. He makes 
no attempt to rival Bradford in the de- 
lineation of character, the field in which 
the latter excels. Nor does he write as 
well as Bradford, contenting himself with 
a slightly superior journalese. In some 
respects Minnegrode is the better historian 
of the two, but Bradford is the greater 
artist. 

* * 
The Usages of the American Consti- 
tution 
By Herbert W. Horwill. 
versity Press. 

The fact that Mr. Horwill was for some 
time British correspondent of the Leader 
lends interest to his book, but it is only 
one—and the least considerable—reason 
for reading what he has written. Though 
“The Usages of the American Constitu- 
tion” is far less ambitious than Lord 
Bryce’s “The American Commonwealth,” 
it is a worthy successor to that famous 
masterpiece. The observant outsider can 
often see things that are little appreciated 
by those who are closer to them, and Mr. 
Horwill is observant as well as sympa- 
thetic. 

At the heart of Mr. Horwill’s book lies 
a desire to dispose of a fallacious distinc- 
tion. It is commonly said that there are 
two kinds of constitutions, written and 
unwritten; of the former the Constitution 
of the United States is held to be an ex- 
ample, while the British Constitution sup- 
posedly illustrates the latter. Now the 
British Constitution consists, Mr. Horwill 
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tells us, of written documents, such as the 
Magna Charta, and unwritten precedents 
and usages. Likewise the American 
Constitution possesses: the same ingredi- 
ents, with one difference: among the docu- 
ments which compose the American Con- 
stitution there is one document which can 
be altered only by a special process. This 
document we commonly call the Consti- 
tution of the United States, but Mr. Hor- 
will prefers to style it the Fundamental 
Law, since it does not embrace the whole 
body of law, written and unwritten, which 
in a technical sense may be regarded as the 
constitution. 

To many Americans it may come as a 
shock to realize that the government of 
this country is based to a large extent on 
unwritten law, that is, on usage. It is to 
illustrating this aspect of our government 
that Mr. Horwill devotes the greater part 
of his book. 

In the first place he points out, as 
many observers have done before him, 
that the whole electoral system is not only 
without foundation in the constitution 
but also is contrary to the intentions of 
the authors of that document. The party 
system, with its nominating conventions, 
and the custom of making the electoral 
college a mere formality, might surprise 
some of the august Fathers, who intended 
that the President should be chosen by a 
group of picked men free from fitful prej- 
udices of the populace. By the develop- 
ment of a series of usages we have changed 
our whole manner of choosing a Chief 
Executive. 

This conspicuous example of the develor- 
ment of usage Mr. Horwill supplements 
by calling attention to less familiar cus- 
toms. It is not commonly known that 
the constitution does not provide that in 
case of the death of a President the Vice 
President shall assume his office. What 
the constitution says is that the Vice 
President shall act as President, quite a 
different thing. This usage, besides be- 
ing little recognized for what it is, has 
had an unfortunate effect. The Founders 
apparently intended that the Vice Presi- 
dent should carry on the presidential 
functions on any occasion when the 
President was not able to perform them— 
in case of illness, for example, or absence 
from the country. But custom, which 
gives the Vice President the powers of 
his chief only when the latter has died, 
and then gives him the title as well as 
the duties, has made this impossible. 

To examine all the points which Mr. 
Horwill makes is quite impossible, but a 
few might be named: the tradition re- 
garding a third presidential term; the 
organization of the President’s Cabinet; 
the custom which prevents Cabinet mem- 
bers from speaking in Congress; the cus- 
tom which makes senatorial confirmation 


of a presidential appointment a matter of 
course, a custom rudely but not irrepara- 
bly shattered in the case of the Warren 
appointment; the usage which insists 
that a representative must reside in the 
district which elects. Minor usages also 
are descriked, and there is a chapter on 
the possibility of changing the consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Horwill has rendered a service not 
only to his fellow-countrymen, who can 
not fail to be enlightened by his accu- 
rate and realistic account of some aspects 
of the government of the United States, 
but also to citizens of this nation, for I 
venture to think that many of the usages 
which he mentions will surprise even 
well-informed Americans. 

As Mr. Horwill says, American inves- 
tigators have very generally ignored the 
important part which usage plays in the 
actual working of the constitution. ‘“‘Per- 
haps,” he modestly suggests, “the ex- 
planation of such an oversight is that the 
importance of this subject is less likely 
to be recognized by an American than by 
an Englishman, in whose mental back- 
ground the constitutional significance of 
usage is naturally prominent.” Perhaps 
this is so, but, on the other hand, per- 
haps the acuteness and penetration of Mr. 
Horwill’s study are the result of his careful 
research and his keen mind. 

ey 


The Scamp 


By Virgil Markham. The Macmillan 

Company. $2.25. 

Now and then into this Gradgrind world 
of ours comes a poet or a blacksmith, a 
tinker or a philosopher, who works from 
inner necessity instead of outward compul- 
sion. He escapes the strangling, stifling 
brutality of wage-earning. 

The author of ‘The Man with the Hoe” 
long since fixed himself in that happy cate- 
gory. And now it becomes apparent that 
he has a son of his soul as well as of his 
body. Those who read “The Scamp” 
with their eyes alone will find a stirring 
tale well tcld, occupation for a summer 
day or a winter evening. If they are 
critical, they will note marks of a ’prentice 
hand and a mind that prances quite as 
often as it progresses. They will com- 
pare it, and not wholly to its advantage, 
with many another similar tale, and then 
they will turn to a newer one and forget 
it. 

There will be some, however, who will 
realize and rejoice that another demesne 
has been added to the Doone Valley 
and Mid-Morgraunt. For there is too 
much farmland and too little fairyland in 
both England and America. 

To such captains of industry and other 
successful thing-bound folk as have kept 
the little boy alive and safely hidden from 
their families and their fellow directors, 
“The Scamp” will be manna even among 
the fleshpots of Egypt. 

H.M. 
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The address ef the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


LETTERS FROM JAPAN 


From a letter received recently frem 
Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary of Tokyo, Japan, 
we quote the following: 

“Last Sunday afternoon at Reinawzaka 
Church they held a Students’ English Ser- 
vice. It was the first time anything like 
that had been attempted, but the boys of 
my class thought it might appeal because 
there are so many students of English in 
Tokyo. They thought of the idea, planned 
it all, did all the advertising, and then 
asked me to preach. We had one hundred 
and forty-six present, and we felt quite 
happy about it because it was the first 
time such a thing had been tried. I tried 
very hard to use simple words and to 
speak very slowly and clearly, and I hope 
they understood enough to get my mes- 
sage. My text was ‘We would see Jesus,’ 
and you must knew how much I wanted 
them to understand. They are always so 
sure of themselves and their ability that 
it is difficult to know just how much they 
do understand, but I know I can trust God 
for the increase. I certainly. have it in 
that class of mine. It was the banner 
class again on Children’s Day, and it was 
an almost unprecedented event for the 
same class to keep the banner for a second 
term. A -class has never had it three 
terms in succession, so we shall have to 
work harder than ever this time. It is 
more difficult for us than for our rival class 
of little boys, because many of my boys 
are students from outside of Tokyo who 
go home for the summer and so spoil the 
attendance. I had twenty-four there yes- 
terday, but the schools and colleges are 
still running. 

“We shall stay in Tokyo again this sum- 
mer. There is no use in talking, it costs 
a great deal to go away when one has a 
large family, and since we haven’t the 
money we can not go. We love our home 
anyway, and although we have no doubt 
that the bracing mountain air would make 
us stronger for the fall work, we are not 
going to be unhappy because we can’t 
have it. The children are having a glorious 
time now swimming in the Tamagawa, a 
river about an hour away, where there is 
a pool arranged for swimmers. 

“Alfreda (as instructor) and Regina (as 
scout) have been away at the seashore with 
the Girl Scouts, and Harry Jr. goes next 
week with the Boy Scouts to a lake at the 
foot of Mt. Fuji. 

“T wish I had time for more. There 
always seems so much more to tell. I go 
on teaching until the twentieth of July, 
then hurrah for vacation!”’ 

And Miss Bowen writes: 

“T can not wait any longer to tell you 
about my three Bible classes! You have 
heard about the little class of girls which 


was started at the request of one of the 


college girls. That class of six has now 
reached an enrollment of twenty-three. As 
we study the life of Christ we are learning 
new hymns and English words and thus 
making quite a hymn book. Mrs. Rowe 
is a great help with the music. 

“Then I took over a small class of girls 
in Dojin House Sunday school. This class 
was for girls only and only girls had ever 
attended until one day a boy came to visit. 
He came the second and third time and 
then, realizing he was no longer a visitor 
and not wanting a mixed class, I started a 
boys’ class with one boy. This third Bible 
class has now grown to be a group of nine 
college boys, eight Japanese and one 
Korean.” 

* * 


IOWA W. U. M. A. 


The Iowa W. U. M. A. met in con- 
vention June 16 and 17, at Webster City. 

Devotional services were conducted by 
the Rev. Jennie B. Hitchcock, who also 
gave a brief address at the opening session. 

The usual routine of business was trans- 
acted. The following recommendations 
were passed: That the Universalist wo- 
men of the Iowa churches, under what- 
ever name they are organized, affiliate 
themselves with the W. N. M. A. by the 
payment of dues, that we may all be one 
organization, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the secretary of each 
society of Iowa Universalist women; that 
the Iowa W. U. M. A. send $50 to the 
Permanent Fund of the W. N. M. A.; 
that an effort be made this year to begin 
missionary study and services wherever 
there is none at the present in our Iowa 
parishes; that the Iowa U. M. A. endorse 
the proposed change in the name of the 
W.N. M. A. from‘‘National” to “Gener- 
al;’’ that the Mission Circles should avail 
themselves of all possible opportunities for 
study in use of Bulletin outlines and 
Institutes; and that the women of the 
church give active assistance to the Sun- 
day schools in carrying on an active Mis- 
sionary Education program. 

A resolution of appreciation was passed 
in behalf of Mrs. Mary C. White of Web- 
ster City, whose funeral was held during 
the Convention. She was our State Secre- 
tary for many years. She was a lovable, 
loyal spirit. 

The cheerful and fine hospitality of the 
people of Webster City was recognized by 
a rising vote of thanks. 

Officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Rev. J. B. Hitchcock, Osage; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss White, Mt. Pleasant; secretary, 
Minnie O. Colgrove; treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
Mabbott, Webster City. 

* * 

The address of Mrs. James W. Val- 
lentyne will be 3448 Adams St., Chicago, 
Ill., until Sept. 1. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

August 15-21. 
Miss Slaughter: 

August 15-21. Durham, N.H. (School 

of Religious Education); vacation. 
Dr. Huntley: 

August 15-21. Headquarters. 

* * 


GEMS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


A Monthly Report from the Home 
Department 


Vacation. 


More and more are our church school 
officials coming to appreciate the value of 
the Home Department. 

Exellent work is being done. 
concrete examples: 

Pataskala, Ohio, a country Sunday 
school, reports a new Home Department, 


A few 


Mrs. Lena Boyd, Akron, Ohio, has a 


department of twenty-five members. She 
writes, “I expect to double this number in 
a very short time.” 

Mrs. Bertha Farnum, Belpre, Ohio, is 
untiring in making calls and in writing 
friendly letters. Fourteen of her twenty- 
two members are Honor Roll members. 

Fifteen Home Departments in Ohio 
report 217 members. Ohio has fifteen 
members-at-large. Two of these are 
Honor Roll members. 

Hutsonville, Ill., reports that ‘“‘every- 
body goes to Sunday school.” An ideal 
state of affairs. 

Mrs. Cornelia A. Dowell resides at 
Wiley, Colo. She is hungry for Univer- 
salist companionship. She is a member- 
at-large of the Home Department at Clin- 
ton, Ill. She wrote Rey. Almira L. Cheney 
as follows: “Of course I’ll join the Home 
Department. I would join your Cradle 
Roll, or anything, in order that I may feel 
that I belong to you.”” Mrs. Dowell is an 
Honor Roll member. 

Miss Emily Parker, Stockton, Ill., has 
ordered five of the American Home series 
for use among young mothers. Miss Par- 
ker writes a letter each month to her 
eleven out-of-town members. 

The Joliet (Illinois) Home Department 
is a most promising one—fostered con- 
stantly by Rev. Helen Line. 

Mrs. Annie McLaughlin (the pastor’s 
wife) of Springfield, Ohio, sent in her 
June report in May. Sixteen members re- 
ported. 

Five departments in Illinois, with a 
combined membership of sixty-three, re- 
port envelope offerings to be $9.47. Ex- 
pended as follow: To Japan $1. North 
Carolina $2.50. State Sunday School 
$3.00. Main school $1. Per capita, $1.80. 

Dolgeville, N. Y., reports twelve mem- 
bers, 75 per cent of whom make a weekly 
offering. 

Cooperstown reports twenty members. 
Four schools report new Home Depart- 
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A GROUP FROM GORHAM 

These are honor students from 
the Universalist church school at 
Gorham, N. H. They prove that 
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even in our smaller schools we can 
have enthusiasm and devotion. 
Out of forty-four members last 
year eight had perfect attendance 
records and three others had been 
absent not more than three times. 
Congratulations to the Gorham 
school—especially to its band of 


regulars. 
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ments. Miss Grace A. Rice is an interested 
State Superintendent. 

New York reports 298 members and 
officers. They report 218 visits made. 
Money contributed $17.10. 

Pennsylvania reports the largest money 
contribution—viz., $50.85. Of this $25 
went into local Sunday school treasuries, 
$3.20 to State Sunday School Association, 
$10 for Home Quarterlies, and “some” to 
Japan. 

All of the money contributed by the 
Home Department of the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphia, goes for missionary 
work. 

I ask Dr. Huntley, and his co-workers, 
to urge our Home Department folks to 
report promptly to the National Super- 
intendent (Sara L. Stoner) all of their 
“Golden Deeds’—yea, their silver and 
wooden ones, as well. Of course, they are 
doing the finest sort of things. 

Sara L. Stoner. 
* * 


THE HAPPIEST MOMENT 


The very happiest moment we ever 
experience at the General Sunday School 
Association office is when we receive a 
letter telling us that something we have 
done or written or said has proved really 
practical and usable. 

Won’t you all give us some of those 
moments during the next year by writing 
some of those letters? 

Sometimes a worker writes in for special 
advice about a problem. We do our very 
best. We hunt through the books and 
recall all our own experience and try to 
say just the right thing. Perhaps we send 
books or programs or get material from 


some source outside our own office. And 
then we never hear from that person again. 
Perhaps it is because the suggestion was 
worthless after all, and he is too consid- 
erate to tell us so. But perhaps it proved 
just the right thing, only he was too busy 
to tell us so. 

On the other hand we often rejoice over 
“them few kind words” the letter-carrier 
brings. So remember, friends, that we do 
just love to hear what you think about 
what we do. If you think we could do 
better, probably we could if we knew what 
you think, and certainly we try to do still 
better when you say we have done well. 

* * 


THE FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


The Institute of the General Sunday 
School Association at Ferry Beach, July 
31 to August 7, registered one hundred 
and ten students, representing seven 
states and the District of Columbie. 
At the Sunday mcrning preaching service 
two hundred persons listened to the 
sermon by our president. A few of thcse 
present recall Ferry Beach’s early attempts 
at work in Religious Education. Dr. 
Huntley and Dr. Carl Henry each gave 
one lecture a day to groups of ladies doing 
tatting and punch work. This year a 
faculty of five cffered nine different 
courses, filling forty-five class periods. 
No tatting cr punch work in class! Every- 
body was much too busy taking notes, or 
participating in animated discussions. 

Rev. F. W. Gibbs taught the required 
course in the Life of Christ, and an elec- 
tive course in Church History. Carl A. 
Hempel combined the duties of Dean and 
teacher of courses in Administration 
and the Recreational Program. Miss 
Slaughter instructed junior teachers in 
class and teachers of younger children 
in a story-telling course. Miss Earle 
looked after the intermediate teachers 
and also gave work in missionary educa- 
tion. Mrs. Cushing’s class in educational 
dramatics was deservedly popular. 

A large share of the students registered 
were working for credit, and in leisure 
hours there were assignments to be done. 
But where were the leisure hours? Stunt 
night, pavilion parties, Mrs. Cushing’s 
Czecho-Slovakia program, the annual 
fair, the annual business meeting, the 
minstrel show, Miss Freeman’s pageant— 
these were a few (?) of the extra-curriculum 
activities. 

But the best part of it all was that every- 
body enjoyed everything so much that 
nobody was tired or unready for the next 
thing. It is safe to say that the whole 
one hundred and ten are already planning 
to register next year. For the extent of 
its influence, Shakespeare’s “little candle” 
is no rival for the Ferry Beach Institute 
on Religious Education. 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Fred Smith of Kansas, author of 
some interesting articles which have re- 
cently appeared in the Leader, called at 
Headquarters Aug. 7. 


Rey. George Gerrish of Ware, was at 
Headquarters Aug. 7. 


Rey. Elmo A. Robinson, who spent the 
spring months at Harvard in graduate 
study, has returned to California, and has 
accepted the position of director for the 
Northern California Committee of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, with 
headquarters at 473 Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco. His home address continues 
to be Palo Alto. 


Rey. John D. Brush, of Norwood, Mass., 
conducted the union community services 
Aug. 1 and 8, the Congregational, Metho- 
dist, Universalist, Episcopal and Baptist 
churches uniting. The attendance was 
good. 


Rey. Merrill C. Ward of Guilford, Maine, 
called at Headquarters Aug. 3. 


Rev. Rufus H. Dix, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was at Universalist Headquarters 
Monday, Aug. 9. 


Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., of Long 
Beach, Calif., called at Headquarters Mon- 
day, Aug. 9. 


Mr. D. W. Ricker, Riversice, Calif., who 
is visiting at Stoneham, Mass., called at 
Universalist Headquarters August 5. Mr. 
Ricker is a successful orange grower and an 
officer of Dr. Selleck’s church in Riverside. 
With Mrs. Ricker he is en route to Maine, 
where both were born, and will visit his 
cousin, Mr. Frank H. Briggs, Camp Frye, 
Range'ey Lakes. 


A woman ninety-four years old who 
stil- cares for her garden, has been dis- 
covered in Abington in the person of Mrs. 
M. Augusta Murray. Mrs. Murray re- 
cently celebrated her ninety-fourth birth- 
day, at which time she received many of 
the beautiful flowers she loves so well. 
Her ninety-four years rest lightly on the 
shoulders of this remarkable woman. 
She is active and about every day. And, 
what’s more, she still cares for several 
small garden plots in the yard surrounding 
her home. Mrs. Murray always has been 
interested in religious work and is busy 
about the various affairs of the Universalist 
church of her tcwn.—Boston Traveler. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—-Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. Services are held every 
Sunday morning, various preachers of- 
ficiating during the pastor’s vacation. The 
first Sunday in August, a lay preacher, 
Mr. Richard Billings of New York and 
Woodstock, Vt., gave a deeply interesting 


sermon on “The Virgin Birth.”’ It made a 
powerful impression on the large congrega- 
tion, which included visitors from Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo and elsewhere. On the 
Sunday before St. John’s Day, a special 
service was given for the Tyrian Lodge of 
Masons and the Martha Washington 
Chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star. 
Among the founders of this church in 1770 
were several prominent Masons of the 
Tyrian Lodge. On July 4, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution had charge 
of the service, and patriotie addresses of 
rich beauty and historic value were deliv- 
ered by the regent, Mrs. George E. 
McDonald, and by Mrs. Ralph P. Parsons. 
At the observance by the Glcucester Ro- 
tary a special talk on the Declaration of 
Independence was given by Dr. Lee. Our 
church, with its noble avenue of elms, its 
five-story spire and Paul Revere bell, is a 
favorite subject for the artists. In the 
current exhibitions of the Gloucester Art 
Colony appear four paintings of this 
church. This summer, the church is open 
every Wednesday and Monday afternoon 
to accommodate pilgrims and sightseers. 
The delegates from Gloucester to the 
General Sunday Schoel Convention in 
Philadelphia were Miss Rachel B. Coffin 
and Miss Annie P. Marr. 


New York 


Potsdam.—Rey. L. Hamilton Garner, 
pastor. Services during recent months 
have brought increasing attendance. The 
pageant given by the Sunday school on 
Children’s Day was excellently presented 
and appreciated by the largest congrega- 
tion of the spring. Four children were 
baptized and it was announced that two 
parish members had signed the member- 
ship card, uniting them with the church. 
A church picnic in the woods of Mr. F. E. 
Baum brought a jolly time, especially to 
the children of the church. Services dur- 
ing July took the form of out-door meet- 
ings. Thesewere held in outlying vicinities 
where those long interested in the Uni- 
versalist church have not had the oppor- 
tunity to attend Universalist services. 
The meetings were under the supervision 
of the Universalist churches of Potsdam 
and Winthrop. “At each place an attrac- 
tive grove was selected and a shelter pro- 
vided in case of rain. The crowd assembled 
at one o’clock and enjoyed a picnic lunch- 
eon together, the coffee having been pro- 
vided by the trustees of the two churches. 
Residents of Winthrop and Potsdam 
motered to the meeting place and joined 
in the fellowship. The service of worship 
at 2 p. m. was adapted each time to the 
place and the spirit of the occasion. Dur- 
ing the month of August this church 
united with three other churches of the 
town in evening services. 


THE LANGDON PILGRIMAGE 


The Annual Pilgrimage to the Old 
Meeting-house at Langdon, New Hamp- 
shire, will be held on Aug. 29. There will 
be two services, at eleven and two o’clock. 
Rev. Alvin M. Smith of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, will be the speaker in the morning 
and Rev. Fred C. Leining of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Rey. John van Schaick, 
Jr., D. D., of Boston, Massachusetts, will 
speak in the afternoon. Dinner will be 
served to out-of-town guests by the Lang- 
don-Alstead Ladies’ Aid. 

George F. Fortier. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reported.............. 1,491 
Clinton Tl 335 9... -c ee ee 2 
Potsdam, NY. 3. see eee See 74 
Total ute fon pase ee 1,495. 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 691. Potsdam, 


N. Y., 4. Gloucester, Mass., 18. Canton, 
NEY ele ehotalemnas 


* * 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Association meetings this year 
have been pleasant and profitable. The 
Superintendent was unable to attend all 
of them, but was present at a considerable 
number of the meetings and was permitted 
in each instance to speak about two mat- 
ters which he believes are of foremost 
importance to the future of our church 

These have to do with increasing the 
endowment of our pension fund and add- 
ing $100,000 to the endowment of our 
theological schools. 

The future of our church and all churches 
depends upon its ministry. Its ability to 
work effectively throughout the years 
will depend upon the consecration, the 
loyalty, training and zeal of its ministers. 
This is a self-evident truth. 

If we think deeply at all we shall begin 
now to lay the foundation of a more finely 
trained, better supported ministry, that 
our church may more efficiently work for 
the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God in 
the days which lie ahead. 

The fine thing about it all is that we 
have made an excellent start. We have 
a theological school at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity which is to-day turning out finely 
equipped men. It can and will do greater 
and bigger service, but it must have more 
adequate endowment. It should have at 
least $100,000 added to its funds and it 
should have another $10,000 contributed 
for the rehabilitation of its own building, 
Fisher Hall. Its trustees have asked for 
this amount and our people will respond. 

At the other end of the ministry we 
have created our pension fund, which says 
to every man that he shall not want in 
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his later days even though he gives his 
entire life service to the cause and re- 
ceives from it only enough for his sus- 
tenance. But here again our endowment 
is not entirely sufficient and we continue 
to ask earnest souls for additional amounts, 
that our ministers’ pension fund may 
adequately meet all the demands which 
may ever be made upon it. Here are two 
great opportunities where people may 
serve the future of our church most 
effectively. First, in helping to more com- 
pletely endow and equip our theological 
school for the training of young men for 
our ministry, and secondly, in providing 
adequate endowment for pensions for these 
same ministers in their later years. We 
maintain that our church, when its long 
future service is considered, is doing its 
most lasting work by meeting these de- 
mands.—Empire State Universalist. 
* * 


FROM MURRAY GROVE 


This has been Institute Week for the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. 
The attendance has been good and the 
spirit extra fine. It has been a week of 
inspiration and the finest fellowship. We 
started the week with an eloquent, up- 
lifting sermon by Rev. Edward A. Lewis 
of Stamford, Conn. He with Mrs. Lewis 
and their two children motored down on 
Saturday, July 31, and stayed until Tues- 
day morning. In addition to the regular 
classes, Rev. Roger F. Etz gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Japan Tuesday night. 

Lam getting ahead of my story, for Mon- 
day night was “Stunt Night,’ and the 
“stunts” are beyond description. Each 
table put on a stunt which was decidedly 
original. Wednesday afternoon we took a 
sail to Barnegat Light, had lunch on board 
the boat, and returned home in the gloam- 
ing. Thursday all of the party who de- 
sired to do so, took an auto trip to Atlantic 
City, had a picnic supper, saw the sights 
under a personally conducted tour by 
Rey. Jennie L. Ellis and Rev. Roger F. 
Etz along the board walk, etc. We were 
home at ten o’clock. The week ends with 
a masquerade party on Saturday night. 
If any one suspects that Murray Grove is 
dull or prosy, just ask Roger Etz—he 
knows. If you take your recommendation 
from him you will pack your trunk, forget 
your troubles and come to Murray Grove 
onthe first train. Better things are coming 
every week. 

George Wilson Scudder, 
Resident Pastor. 
Murray Grove, Aug. 5. 
* * 


FOREIGN MISSIONS INSTITUTE AT 
CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


August 22-28 


The Foreign Missions Institute at 
Chautauqua Lake, New York, will be held 
August 22-28. This should be of great 
interest and help to our people in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, who may 
easily reach it. Those who can not at- 


tend our denominational Institutes will 
find here much help and inspiration. 

An additional interest is given this 
year by the fact that during this same 
period of the Chautauqua program there 
will be held a conference on International 
Relations from the Christian Point of 
View, to be attended by some of the 
leading statesmen of the country. 

For information regarding accommoda- 
tions write to Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, 
care Unitarian-Universalist House, Chau- 
tauqua Lake, N. Y. 


* * 


GREATER BOSTON MINISTERS 
AVAILABLE 


Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D., Brookline, 
Regent 9153-R. 

Rey. E. M. Barney, Lynn, Breakers 2094. 

Rev. J. D. Brush, Norwood, Norwood 
0233-R, last two weeks in July, August. 

Rev. C. E. Clark, D. D., West Med- 
ford, Mystic 4589-J. 

Rev. G. W. Colson, West Newton, 
West Newton 2278-J. 

Rev. C. J. Cowing, Malden, Malden 
3444, August. 

Mr. Hubert Dowson, Tufts College, 
Somerset 1982-W. 

Rev. W. F. Dusseault, East Boston, 
East Boston 2163-J. 

Miss S. L. Freeman, Boston, Head- 
quarters, part of July, part of August. 

Rev. H. C. Gale, Beverly, Beverly 0128- 
W. 
Rey. E. T. Hosking, Foxboro, call Mr. 
Herbert Dean, Foxboro. 

Rev. U. S. Milburn, Everett, Everett 
3621. 

Rev. W. H. Morrison, D. D., Brockton, 
Brockton 4832-J, part of July, part of 
August. 

Rey. L. R. Paige, 
Porter 2137-M. 

Rev. C. F. Patterson, Arlington, Ar- 
lington 3577. 

Rev. W. S. Perkins, D. D., Wakefield, 
Crystal 0331-J. 

Rey. F. W. Sprague, Jamaica Plain, 
Jamaica 1950. 

Mr. G. H. Thorburn, Jr., Marblehead, 
Marblehead 275-Y. 

Rev. John Vannevar, D. D., Swamp- 
scott, Breakers 6111-M. 

Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, Breakers 
28438-R. 


No. Cambridge, 


* * 


“TWO-GUN NORRIS” 

(Continued from page 2) 
he has given Mr. Heaton six months to 
leave town. Fundamentalism is such a 
power in Texas that it has grown powerful 
in the Episcopal Church as well. Mr. 
Heaton, being a progressive and active 
priest, got into difficulties with his ec- 
clesiastical authorities. So this powerful 
Baptist octopus, outside the Episcopal 
Church, enters the fray and proceeds to 
squeeze the life out of this ‘modern Judas.’ ” 
Yet we read in the leading editorial 
of a recent copy of the Living Church: 


——————————————————————— EEL 


“We churchmen, standing wholly outside 
the bitter strife between Fundamentalism 
and Modernism that has played such havoe 
among Baptists and Presbyterians, find it 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to realize 
the extremes of hatred and of adulation 
with which Dr. Fosdick is viewed by the 
two parties respectitely in those com- 
munions.”’ 

The memory of the Living Church, which 
can seriously write that line “standing 
wholly outside the bitter strife between 
Fundamentalism and Modernism,” seems 
a bit clouded. 

J. Frank Norris, who denounces all 
Liberals as ‘‘moral lepers,” who was used 
by leading laymen of the Episcopal Church 
against one of our own clergymen and 
who has killed a man, said to the Church- 
man representative: “Heaton has no place 
in the ministry, if you want my opinion.” 
—The Churchman. 


Notices 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Fellowship Committee of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention will be held at the 
home of the secretary, Prospect, Ohio, at 1.30 p. m. 
Monday, Aug. 23, 1926, for the purpose of examining 
Robert E. Rice, preliminary to his ordination, and 
for the transaction of such other business as may be 
brought to the attention of the committee for its 
consideration. 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. William Gaskin has been received on letter 
of transfer from the Illinois Universalist Convention. 
Having entered upon secular business the name 
of W. W. Betts has been dropped from the minis- 
terial roll. 
Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
AN UNUSUAL OFFER OF TITHING LITERA- 
TURE 


For forty cents the Layman Company, 730 Rush 
Street, Chicago, offers to send to any address, post- 
paid, 37 large page, closely printed pamphlets, sev- 
eral of them new, aggregating over 350 pages, by 
more than 30 different authors of various denomina- 
tions. The price is less than the cost of production. 
With the first order we will include, without extra 
charge, enough copies of a startling pamphlet, ‘“Win- 
ning Financial Freedom,” to supply a copy for each 
of the church officials. 

Please mention the paper in which you see this 
offer; also give your denomination. 

MURRAY GROVE FAIR 
Friday and Saturday, Aug. 20 and 21 


Dear Friends and Co-Workers: 

I have been called to and accepted the chair- 
manship of our Fair, and am strong in the faith 
you will give me your loyal and generous support. 

Our Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be over emphasized. 

Who will be the first to respond? Send dona- 
tions of money, useful and fancy articles before 
July 16 to the Chairman of the Fair, Miss Hattie 
E. Miller, West Merrick Road, Valley Stream, 
Long Island. After July 15, to Murray Grove 
House, Forked River, New Jersey. 

* 
MURRAY GROVE ASSOCIATION 

Fortieth Annual Session—July 17 to Sept. 6 


Resident pastor, Rev. George Wilson Scudder. 

Reservations in charge of Miss Mary E. Spencer, 
Forked River P. O., N. J. 

Preachers for Sunday a. m. services are as follows: 

Aug. 15. Rev. E. H. Lalone. 

Aug. 22. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 


Aug. 29. Rev. John M. Ratcliff. 

Sept. 5. Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 

Services will be held on Wednesday of each week at 
the Waretown church. 

Aug. 20-21. Fair. 

Denominational Week, Aug. 22-28. Monday, 10 
a.m. Address, James C. Krayer, Philadelphia. Pa, 
Tuesday, 10 a.m. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D.D. Wednesday, 10 a. m. Address, Rev. C. H. 
Puffer, Stafford, Conn. Thursday,10a.m. Address, 
Cornelius Parker, Boston. 

Sunday School Institute Week, Aug. 29-Sept. 4. 
institute faculty: Rev. John Ratcliff, teaching Ad- 
moinistration. Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis, Missions and 
Advanced Bible. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Junior 
Work and talks on “Religion in the Home.” Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, Elementary Bible and Interme- 
diate Work. 

Monday, Sept. 6. Y. P. C. U. Institute. Rev. 
Hal T. Kearns, dean of faculty. 

* * 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 101st session of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will meet in the Universalist 
church, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 6 and 7, 1926, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
* << 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The 79th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and auxiliary bodies, will be 
held in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 24- 
26, for the receiving of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
* 
‘NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist State Convention of North 
Carolina will hold its twenty-first annual session at 
Outlaw's Bridge Sept. 2-5. We hope many of our 
Northern brethren will meet with us. Will those 
expecting to be with us kindly notify Rev. John T. 
Fitzgerald, Seven Springs, N. C. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 
* * 
HOUSEKEEPER WANTED 


There is a desirable opening in Connecticut for 
a housekeeper, beginning about September first. 
Address, Housekeeper, Care Christian Leader, 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

x 


MAINE VISITATION DAYS—1926 


August 22 

Greene, 2 p.m. Speaker, Rev. Milo G. Folsom. 
‘Church is on State Highway 100, near cemetery. 
Pienic lunch at one o’clock. 

Rumford Point, 2 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. Church is on State Highway 15. Pienic 
dunch at one o’clock. 

August 29 

East Dixfield, 11 a.m. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. Church is just north of center of village, 
on State Highway 15. 

Greenville, 2 p. m. Speaker to be announced. 
Chapel is on road between Greenville and Greenville 
Junction, near center of former village. Picnic lunch 
‘at one o’clock. 

West Sumner, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. Chester 
Gore Miller. Take road leading east from Trap 
Corner, on Portland-Bethel State Highway 26, to 
West Sumner village. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Marie Sedgswick 

St. Paul’s Church, Palmer, Mass., was grieved to 
learn of the death of Mrs. Marie Sedgswick, who 
until six years ago was an active worker in the church. 
During the last few years her health would not per- 
mit her attendance at the services. 

Mrs. Sedgswick spent most of her life in Palmer, 
and was a devoted and untiring member of the 
Universalist church. Her home was open to the 
meedy and the downcast. In spite of sorrow caused 
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by the death of her only son, and later her husband, 
she trusted in God and kept her burden to her- 
self. Through her wonderful courage she urged all 
on to higher efforts. Her Christian spirit, her 
devotion to Universalism, will never be forgotten 
by those who knew her. She cheered all, young 
and old, to higher things. 

She was one of the pillars of St. Paul’s Church. 
It was her privilege to see the laying of the corner- 
stone of the beautiful building, and to see the organ- 
ization flourish. Her constant attendante at church 
was a source of inspiration to her pastors. She 
reaped happiness from kindness. 

Raymond Holden. 


Frank W. Adams 


Frank W. Adams, aged seventy-one, of Owatonna, 
Minn., died at his home July 11. He had the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest native of Steele County. 
He was prominent in civic and community inter- 
ests for years, and the organizer and promoter of 
the Farmers’ Elevator. He was a student in Pills- 
bury Academy and later in Carlton College. For 
many years he and his family were devoted members 
and workers in our Universalist church in Owatonna. 
He was a man honest, noble and true, beloved of 
all. The church was filled with hundreds for the 
funeral services July 13, conducted by Rev. O. G. 
Colegrove of Mitehellville, lowa. The I. O. O. F. 
attended in a body and gave their service at the 
grave. 

He had served on school boards, creamery boards 
and the Steele County Farm Bureau, of which he was 
head many years. 

Besides his wife five children survive: Mrs. Chas. 
Jones, Havana; Guy Adams, Clinton Falls; Mabel, 
secretary of Security State Bank; Mrs. H. W. Schroe- 
der of Owatonna, and Floyd Adams, superintendent 
of schools of Farmington. He leaves three brothers 
and one sister. 0.G. 8S. 


Mrs. Fannie M. Pratt 


Mrs. Fannie M. Pratt, seventy-three, widow of 
Rev. George F. Pratt, died July 18 at her home in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. and Mrs. Pratt have been 
residents in St. Petersburg five years, and have been 
very active in the work of the Universalist church 
there. She is survived by three daughters, Mrs. E. 
W. Weeks of St. Petersburg, Miss Fannie Pratt and 
Miss Mary Pratt of Boston. Funeral services were 
held Wednesday afternoon, July 21, Rev. Martin 
Mevis (Congregational) officiating, assisted by Rev. 
E. L. Polson of the First Baptist Church. The 
Woman’s Relief Corps also assisted in the services. 
The body was taken to her former home in Clinton, 
Mass., for burial. Mr. Pratt, who was a retired Uni- 
tarian minister, died in May. The Universalist 
church will miss their active co-operation. 


Mrs, Augusta A. Stevens 


Mrs. Augusta A. Stevens, wife of Fred E. Stevens, 
a druggist in Haverhill for many years, died at the 
Gale Hospital, Haverhill, Mass., July 15, as the re- 
sult of a fall down a flight of stairs. Besides her 
husband, two sons, Bryon E. Stevens and Harold F. 
Stevens, survive. 

Mrs. Stevens was one of the faithful attendants 
and workers in the Mt. Washington Universalist 
Church in Haverhill when that church had the 
ministerial care of Rev. Arnold A. Ross, Rev. Allen 
Brown and Dr. Conklin. When that church ceased 
its activities she transferred to the church on Kenoza 
Avenue, where she became a member in the pas- 
torate ef Dr. Coons. She was a faithful member of 
the Mission Circle. Of a quiet, home-loving spirit, 
she was ever the gracious neighbor and friend to all 
who came under her influence. 

Funeral services were held on Sunday afternoon, 
July 18, from her home, conducted by Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons. Burial followed in the cemetery in Man- 
chester, N. H., where the committal service was read 
by Dr. Coons. 


Silas R. McVey 


After an illness of a few months Silas R. MeVey, 
aged fifty-four years, died on July 15, at the home of 
his sister, Mrs. John S. King, in Haverhill, Mass. 
Mr. MeVey had lived in Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
past seven years. He came on on Mothers’ Day in 
May to visit his mother, Mrs. Mary MeVey. While 
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on this visit he became too ill to return to his home 
and to his wife and son in Cleveland. 

Mr. McVey, while born in New Brunswick, was 
for a long time a resident of Boston. Here he studied 
pharmacy and after graduating from the Massa- 
chusetts School of Pharmacy opened a pharmacy 
buciness in Boston with his brother, Dr. James J. 
McVey. Later Mr. McVey established himself in 
Chelsea. The big fire in that city destroyed his 
place and he removed to Westboro, becoming the 
manager of the Liggett Drug Store in Worcester. 
From Worcester he went to Cleveland, where he 
was the salesman for a large drug concern in that 
city. 

He is survived by his wife and son, his mother, 
Mrs. Mary MeVey, a brother, Dr. William D. MeVey 
of St. Johns, New Brunswick, and a sister, Mrs. 
John S. King. 

The funeral service, conducted by Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, was held Sunday morning, July 18, at 
the home of Mrs. King, Haverhill. Interment was 
in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge. 


Mrs. Jane James Estes 


Mrs. Jane James Estes died at her home near 
Ellisburg, Pa., July 17, 1926, aged eighty-four, after 
a long illness. She was the only daughter of George 
and Betsey James. They moved from Bradford 
County when Jane was a young girl. She had six 
brothers, of whom Oliver, William and Henry have 
passed on. William died in the Civil War. Of the 
living, Joseph is in California, Charles in Athens, Pa., 
and George near Ellisburg. Mr. Estes, who was a 
Civil War veteran, died eleven years ago. Two sons, 
George and Fred, tenderly cared for their mother in 
her last years. 

Mrs. Estes was brought up in the liberal faith and 
had been a member of the Universalist Church for 
twenty years. She was always doing good in some 
way, and was especially benevolent and charitable 
toward the needy and the afflicted. She was a great 
W. C. T. U. worker. Her heart was always young, 
and she kept in touch with young people. On her 
eightieth birthday she cooked a dinner and invited 
her neighbors in to “‘celebrate.’’ She was familiarly 
known as “Aunt Jane” in the community, and she 
will be greatly missed by her relatives and friends 
everywhere. Her funeral, at her old home, was 
largely attended. Burial was in the cemetery at 
Andrews Settlement. 

R. S. Kellerman. 
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WANTED 


The Southern Industrial Institute at Camp Hill, 
Ala., is much in need of a woman to have charge of 
our girls. A woman who has had successful experi- 
ence in teaching and who likes the care of dormitories 
and girls could be most useful. Salary $100 a month 
and board. Address, 


LYMAN WARD 
Smith’s Basin 


New York 


Aug. 14, 1926 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 
Universalist Publishing House 

176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


W ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 

Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 1 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Ceurses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF: AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


ag 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOE 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. QO. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fea 
young men and young women, offering exceptionaB 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are eommodious an@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclem- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able ang® 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking. 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoé{ous 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England towm 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasom-- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with: 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Tl. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


Judge: ‘“‘Do you mean to say you stood 
by and let your wife be brutally assaulted 
by the prisoner without rendering any 
help?” 

Witness: ‘‘Well, I didn’t think he needed 
any help.’”’— Humorist (London). 

* * 

The Literary Digest boasts that one- 
third of our physicians and surgeons are 
on its subscription list. But where, we 
wonder, does a doctor keep his copies until 
they are old enough to appear in the wait- 
ing-room?—The New Yorker. 

Auto Kills Four Every Two House in 
U.S. Is your auto equipped with my 
INVISIBLE ACCESSORY? If not, come 
in and get one. You need it at every 
turn.—Ad in a Pennsylvania paper. 

* * 

“This plant,’’ said the gardener, “be- 
longs to the begonia family.” 

“T see,” said the lady. ‘How kind of 
you to look atter it while they’re away.” — 
Progressive Grocer. 

* * 
SILK DRESSES 
at $7.95 
THE USUAL $5.00 VALUES 
—Ad in the Charleston News and Courier. 
* * 
JEALOUS LOVER GIVES 
WOMAN POISON WINE 
AFTER KILLING SELF 
— Headlines in an Albuquerque paper. 
* * 

“My razor doesn’t cut at all.” 

“Why, Henry, you don’t mean to tell me 
that your beard is tougher than the oil- 
cloth?”’—Outlook. 

Pia 

Paul: “I would go to the ends of the world 
for you.”’ : 

Enid: ‘Well, it’s time you were getting 
started.” —Life. 

* * 

Autoist: ‘‘Where do you get auto parts 
around here?” 

Native: “At the railroad crossing.’”’— 
Laughter. 

* 

There were eleven rainy days during 
the month, eleven clear, eleven partly 
cloudy and nine cloudy.—Virginia paper. 

Sunday School Teacher: “Who com- 
manded the sun to stand still?” 

Archie: ‘‘Mussolini.’’—Allston Recorder. 

* * 

Early Bird: ‘‘What, no worms out yet? 
That’s what I get for adopting that day- 
light saving plan.’’—-Exchange. 

* * 

Well, well, four out of five have it, and 
this may be what’s the matter with the 
law’s teeth.— Rockford Star. 
ie x Ox 
k Groom: “Have you kissed the bride?” 

Best Man (absently): “O, yes, hundreds 
of times.” 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. A school introducing the lessons at any 
other time of the year should begin with the lessons adapted to the season, as follows: 
Part I, October, November, December; Part II, January, February, March; Part III, 
April, May, June; Part IV, July, August, September. ; 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, first year, Part I, 90 cts.; Part 
II, 75 cts.; Part III, 75 cts.; Part IV, 60 cts.; second year, 75 cts. each part. An additional 
set of 22 pictures for the two-years course, $1.50. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, first year, 10 cts. each 
part; second and third years, 12 1-2 cts. each part. Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for 
first year, $2.00; second year, $2.50; third year, $2.00. A set of missionary pictures, 35 cts. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year 


A three-years course 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Stories of Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesustold. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND, YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 
PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 


Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 


FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. 


The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. 
issued two parts to each year. 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. 
course issued two parts to each year. 


Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 
A four-years course 


A three-years 


FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. The World a Field for Christian Service, 
PART II. Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 


Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


